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“] WOULD NOT REFUSE MY SIXPENCE AN HOUR.” 


CHAPTER XIII.-—WOOD-MAGIC, 


‘THAT night the frost crept up and entrenched 
itself on the cliffs and hill-tops, and in the 
morning the obsequious bracken appeared 

in autumnal livery. Summer was taken by 

surprise, and fell back from a day of leaden 
clouds and chill winds. Then it rallied bravely, 
called the wind round to the south, sent the 
clouds packing, and claimed one day more for 
its own at the outset with a misty dawn of 
pearl and rose, that melted into the bluest of 
blue mornings. But the warning had been 
given, and Mrs. Wilmington took note of it, 
and decided to celebrate the passing of summer 
with a social function of an appropriate kind. 

Notes were issued, summoning the colony to 

assemble with their bicycles after lunch, and 

ride to Penhalla Wood, there to take tea al 

Sresco. 


They*met at the top of the hill above Tre- 
gurda. To note the last day of the Cornish 
summer is to recognise the crowning day of 
the year, a day that dances along from dawn 
to sunset, unfaltering, exactly poised, so that 
none looking back on it can accuse it of 
stepping once aside into undue heat or cold. 
It sparkles and flashes; every hour of it is 
newly coloured, every minute holds a cup of 
innocent wine to the lips; it makes a privilege 
of mere living, and without events it is eventful 
and treasurable in the memory. 

They started in the highest spirits. Fores- 
ter’s belated appearance was greeted with a 
subdued cheer; he had been summoned with 
the rest, but it was not often that he made one 
of their parties of pleasure. Perhaps he scented 
an acknowledgment of condescension in the 
cheer, for he stammered a bewildered confession 
of ‘‘ work in a hopeless muddle—thought it 
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best to take a holiday.” He was not the man 
to tell what Maurice partly knew and partly 
guessed —that appealed to by Tom Blamey, he 
had attempted a kindly remonstrance with 
Nelly ; with what result, could be imagined from 
her sudden return home in an hysterical state 
long before her usual time on Monday. All 
the following day she had kept her room, and 
Maurice in the room below had heard her sobs 
subside into sullen silence when first one parent, 
then the other, had gone up to question and 
expostulate—to the same purpose, though from 
very different motives: With his work going 
wrong, his model unaccountably deserting him, 
and the inexplicable rupture between his two 
favourites troubling his gentle heart, Forester’s 
condition could be no enviable one. 

Their way, by a road hitherto untraversed by 
Maurice, went gently downhill to the westward. 
Jack Gibbs, wearing marvellous stockings, and 
riding a machine that was more than up-to-date 

-(‘* Next year’s pattern, sir; in the matter of 
bikes panting Time toils after me in vain ”) — 
took the lead, ducked his head over the handle- 
bar, and vanished like a meteor into space. 
The others rode on at a more sober pace, down 
into the heart of the golden afternoon. Pre- 
sently they passed through a drowsy village, 
and turned southwards along a winding valley 
of green meadows and sentinel poplars, with 
overhanging woods on either side, and enclosing 
hills ahead, that tempted one onward with 
promises of lovelier vistas perpetually renewed. 
As one rides swiftly along a smooth road, the 
land shares one’s motion, and is alive. The 
poplars tread a maze; the clumped bushes 
wheel and turn, and the changing contours of 
hills, with their slopes, gentle or abrupt, inter- 
secting, folding and unfolding, revealing, 
withdrawing, delight the eye like a stately 
dance. There are some of us for whom this 
prodigious pirouetting of the rooted earth 
makes a perpetual delight and wonder of the 
most tedious railway journey. 

Without avoiding Cynthia, Maurice refrained 
from seeking her company as they rode; he 
could scarcely tell why. Events seemed to 
have immeasurably withdrawn her from him. 
But the order of their going was constantly 
changing; for a short distance one of the 
accidents of the road sent them riding side by 
side, and a word from her filled the valley with 
romance. 

‘** Listen for Sir Tristram’s horn,” she said. 
‘*The story goes that he was born in one of 
these valleys—perhaps in this very one.” 

‘*T heard it as you spoke,” he said. It was 
sweet to be on the old footing with her, if only 
fora moment. He prolonged the moment with 
a picture of the Cornish knight waiting for them 
in the shadow of the wood at the next turn of 
the road, with lance in rest, and horn and harp 
of gold slung at his saddle-bow, and a touch of 
the sun on his armoyr here and there. In this 
ancient, unchanged land the thing was scarcely 
incredible. 

** And when he sees us ?” she said. 


‘* Brave as he was,” said Maurice, ‘I’m afraid 
Sir Tristram would scent enchantment in our 
steeds, and give his horse the bridle, and fly 
for his life.” 

**Don’t!” she laughed. ‘‘ You spoil the 
romance. I believe in romance to-day, and 
chivalry, and rescuing knights. It is a brave 
world —a beautiful world.” 

Again she laughed happily. The swift 
motion had deepened the colour of her cheeks, 
and the fading laughter left a tender curve on 
her lips and a soft sparkle in her eyes. Never 
had she looked so lovely, so accessible to love. 
Maurice resolutely slackened his speed and 
dropped behind. 

The road left the valley and climbed through 
beech-woods on to an open down set with 
gorse-bushes like yellow-flaming, odorous cres- 
sets. Presently it ran into a farm-yard, and 
came to an abrupt end. They dismounted. 
Mrs. Wilmington went into the farm to arrange 
about tea, and the others left their bicycles and 
passed through a gate and along a path that 
led across bare pasture. Maurice gathered 
that they were near their destination. 

‘* But where is the wcod ?” he asked. 

They bade him wait. A high stone wall cut 
the horizon ahead; and coming to it, they 
passed through another gate, descended a 
grassy slope, and were suddenly among trees, 
that stood in serried ranks facing the sun on a 
steep hill-side. But what was that bright 
sheet of blueness that showed in glimpses 
between the trunks, and made the sunny foliage 
dark by contrast? Maurice had a moment of 
bewilderment before he recognised the sea. 
Beheld thus partially and unexpectedly, it 
appeared, not as a wide-stretching plain, but 
as a vertical wall, or rather hanging curtain— 
an outlandish back-cloth to some scene of fairy 
drama. There are times when this sensation 
comes, and for a vivid moment we see the 
world as a flat-painted picture, as blind men 
restored to sight are said to do. 

They descended by a winding path, and came 
to a level plot of unshadowed greenery, where 
the cliff—Penhalla Wood was in fact a tree-clad 
cliff—paused before its final plunge to the 
water’s edge. Here Jack Gibbs was discovered 
slumbering on a mossy bank. At their approach 
he awoke, yawned, and summed up the events 
of his ride in a brief sentence. 

‘* Nine miles in twenty-seven minutes and a- 
half; decapitated a chicken, and nearly ran 
over two old women.” 

He had not heard Sir Tristram’s horn. 

They were quiet under the trees, talking in 
undertones. Once, in a wood near London, 
Maurice had encountered a band of ragged 
urchins, such as shout and play pranks in mean 
allevs. But in the wood their voices were 
hushed ; they trod stealthily, their faces wore 
that expression of solemn alertness which dis- 
tinguishes all wood-haunting creatures, and 
they had stripped off their coats, perhaps with 
a dim notion of approximating in some measure 
to an appropriate state of sylvan nakedness. 
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Not one of us but sheds a garment or two in 
the woods, where the trees make us ashamed 
of the artificial part of us. A vague memory 
stirs of the time when our home was among 
them, and we stand reproached for having 


for spies, ravishers of nests, and disturbers of 
traffic. 

Was ever wood so full of birds? Looking 
this way or that, one’s eye was caught by the 
glint of wings innumerable. Birds dropped 
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IT IS A BRAVE WORLD—A BEAUTIFUL WORLD.” 


severed so long from our ancient playfellows. 
We are ready to be annoyed when we find 
ourselves regarded as alien intruders; not a 
bird will credit our innocent intentions; perhaps 
even the trees fear us, though they do not show 
it; at sight, without a trial, we are condemned 


from bough to grass, birds fluttered up from 
grass to bough, shadows of birds chased each 
other across every sunlit patch of ground, 
everywhere in the bushes was audible the 
sound of confidential chatter, of wings brushing 
the twigs, of feet rustling among dead leaves. 
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And sounding strangely through the minute 
rustle and twitter came the hoarse uproarious 
clamour of the gulls on the rocks below— 
creatures of another and a rougher world. The 
place, with its mingled sights and sounds of 
wood and sea, was unique, calling up no echo 
in the memory. 

Among the crowd of oaks, ashes, and beeches 
stood one great pine-tree, and under it bya 
happy chance Cynthia took her seat. A certain 
austere nobility isolates the pine, in whatever 
sylvan company it may be set. It has not 
forgotten that once with its fellows it possessed 
the earth, but keeps proudly apart, with ancient 
night still clinging among its branches, and its 
breath exhaling an odour of immemorial balm. 
Cynthia sat enthroned beneath the pine; her 
hat lay on her knees, and her fair head rested 
against the dark stem. Maurice’s besetting 
fancy died hard ; tailor-made jacket and cycling 
skirt were only accidents; he refused to see 
them, and insisted on tunic and buskin. 

The descending sun struck through the trees, 
reddening the pine-trunk behind her, and light- 
ing up her face and hair. She was radiant ; 
her lips bubbled joyful talk, and her court sat 
and lay about her, content to gaze and listen. 
Ever and again her eyes sought Forester, and 
questioned him with a shy look. 

Ethel Ralston fidgeted, rose, and proposed 
an exploration of the wood. When nobody 
moved, she singled out Jack Gibbs with a 
pathetic appeal. Jack got up rather ungraci- 
ously, and the two rambled away among the 
trees. Presently a shout of laughte: was heard, 
and they returned, half leading, half carrying 
between them a very small petticoated child. 
Its pinafore was daubed with earth, its lips were 
purple with the stain of blackberries, and it 
hung back from its laughing captors with terri- 
fied reluctance. It was escorted into the middle 
of the group, and left standing with thumb in 
mouth and brows puckered over furtive eyes. 

‘*Ha! what have we here ?” exclaimed Harry 
Wilmington. 

‘** Youthful aboriginal,” said Jack. ‘‘ Found 
gorging itself with unripe blackberries. The 
sight touched a chord, sir ; memories arose of 
childhood’s days, with their reckless joys and 
subsequent aches. We rescued the unwilling 
infant from a painful doom—too late, I fear, 
judging by the colour of its mouth.” 

‘* The droll little mite!" gushed Dora Mur- 
doch. ‘‘Come to me, my pet.” 

A laughing contest arose. With seductive 
chirrups and filliping fingers they competed for 
the favour of a friendly notice. The child stared 
about from face to face. Jack’s overtures were 
received with a scowl of undisguised animosity ; 
Brent’s attempt to achieve a benevolent smile 
brought it to the verge of tears, and it did not 
deign to bestow a second glance on Maurice or 
Otto Trist. Cynthia was favoured with a long 
gaze of awed wonder,-and then its eyes fell on 
Forester. He advanced a diffident hand, and 
straightway it began to writhe and rub its cheek 
on its shoulder. He smiled solemnly, and after 


much twitching of lips, a smile of equal solem- 
nity established itself on the purple mouth. He 
patted his knee, and the uncertain little feet 
made a hesitating step forwards. He held out 
both hands, and the conquest was complete ; 
gravely and resolutely the child trotted up to 
him, and wedged itself between his knees, and 
looked up confidently into his face. 


Their hands applauded discreetly. Maurice 


glanced at Cynthia; actually there were tears 


standing in hereyes. He fancied he could read 
her thoughts. 

‘Twice!’ he made her say. ‘‘ And this 
gentle, simple man, who draws to him the 
hearts of all simple and gentle folk, he loves 
me! Does he love me? Why does he not 
show it more plainly ? Can he love me?” 

Once more doubt returned to her face. 

Now Mrs. Wilmington appeared, carrying 
tea-pot and hot-water jug, and followed by a 
farm servant with a basketful of crockery and 
eatables. The child was pounced upon, scolded 
and carried off. The cloth was laid on the grass, 
and they made a merry meal; and, the meal over, 
they wandered about the wood in twos and 
threes, till the sun touched earth and began a 
reckless squandering of all his store of gold. 
Then Mrs. Wilmington called her flock together, 
and bade them prepare to return, but yielded 
gracefully when they pleaded to be allowed to 
remain and ‘‘ wait for the effect.” The phrase, 
Maurice thought, was characteristic of tlhe 
colony, magnificently conceiving Nature as a 
spectacle marshalled for their exclusive gratifi- 
cation. They gathered once more about the 
pine-tree, and through a gap in the boughs 
watched sea and sky rhyming to each other 
in exquisite phrases of light and colour, light 
echoing light and colour singing responsive 
to colour. The sea had the deeper note. As 
they watched they saw it redden from sapphire 
to amethyst. Streaks of white appeared, and 
ran together into rivers, winding and branching 
across the purple. They overflowed and spread, 
and the sea was one great marvellous opal, 
flashing rose and emerald through milky white- 
ness. It was then that a blackbird began to 
sing in a tree-top over their heads. They heard 
it, and voiced their various comments. 

‘* Very pretty,” said Mrs. Wilmington, with 
the complacent decision of one who is sure of 
having selected the right word. 

Her husband was more critical. 

‘* A gifted amateur trying to improvise, but 
hampered by an imperfect command over his 
instrument,” he said. 

‘* Has the nightingale learnt a new note since 
Sappho’s time ?” said the speculative Trist, to 
whom everything always suggested something 
else. 

Dora Murdoch quoted a verse of Tennyson, 
and Maurice capped it. Poetry was also sug- 
gested to Jack Gibbs. 

‘*What’s that? Blackbird? H’m—‘ Four 
and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie.’ Don’t 
know about pies, but I’ve tasted them roasted 
in Italy, and they’re decidedly insipid.” 
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‘* Hush!” came from several lips. 

The blackbird sang on in a contemplative 
rapture, striving, it seemed, to interpret the 
profuse, loitering sweetness of the hour. It 
sang, and paused, and sang again, meditative, 
unhurried, choosing its phrases and pondering 
over them, one would think, before utterance. 
It was evening’s chosen poet who sat there 
aloft, and thus he might be made to sing : 

**O sweet, O calm, O beautiful. Tranquil 
and many-coloured hour. Day is not so sweet ; 
night is not so peaceful; the dawn has no such 
splendour. Flower of the sky ; slowly folding 
rose of the west ; immaculate, unattainable rose. 
O flood of glory suffused upon the sea; soft 
dissolving rain of light, falling, flashing, melting 
into the slumber of the sea. O evening, holy 
time that comes between labour and sleep ; 
sleep is sweet, but the rest before sleep is 
sweeter; labour too fs sweet, but sweeter 
labour ended. O golden hush—silent union 
and consecration of all that is best of day and 
of night. O beautiful, O sweet, O calm.” 

It ceased; and they sat in silence, not un- 
moved. The sea was ashen-grey ; everywhere 
in the wood the shadows were thickening fast, 
and under the dense-roofed pine Cynthia already 
sat in darkness, vague and unsubstantial. Was 
it from her lips that there came a long deep 
sigh, which was almost a sob ? 

They rose to depart. Maurice lingered 
behind, not unwilling to be alone for a few 
moments. But his presence was not desired. 
Stealthy feet crept near, and suddenly pattered 
away in noisy flight ; even the trees seemed to 
be awaiting his departure. He turned and 
followed the others. When he emerged from 
the wood, they were out of sight, all but Cynthia 
and Forester, who were walking slowly up the 
slope side by side. Away from the shelter of 
the trees the grass was slippery with dew. 
Her foot stumbled, a supporting arm was ad- 
vanced to her with timid, awkward courtesy, 
and her hand was laid upon it } and when theslope 
was surmounted, the little hand still lingered 
for the briefest procession of heart-beats. The 
act would have meant little or nothing with 
another ; with her it was eloquent. It appealed 
and questioned ; it was almost an avowal. So 
far had the woodland magic, and the rapt 
silence, and the interpreting bird, led her out 
of her narrower self. 

In the farmyard the others were waiting, 
their lamps already lighted. They mounted 
and rode back through the twilight. In the 
valley, darkness came out to meet them from 
the east, and when they reached home and 
separated, it was under a sky of thick stars. 
There was no moon; she sat shorn of her 
influence, withdrawn in her interlunar cave. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HEY had seen the last of summer. Before 
dawn a dense sea-fog crept inshore and 

; slowly captured all the land, and when 
lregurda awoke, it was to a day of blurred and 


distorted features, white anduncomely. Other 
like days followed—or were they the ghosts of 
days long dead, returned from some limbo to 
grope vaguely about the earth? One dwelt in 
a world that lacked a background, like the 
world some dreamers know; as one went to 
and fro, one passed from circle to circle of 
immediate apparitions, hard to recognise as 
familiar houses and trees. On the beach the 
waves rolled in out of empty space, and the 
cliffs on either side sprang up a little way and 
dissolved into smoke. One’s eyes, bereaved of 
distance, found no comfort or resting-place in 
this shifting mist, that was at once transparent 
and impenetrable, that disguised, transfigured, 
exaggerated, suppressed, and played a thousand 
elfin tricks. One heard strange voices, muffled- 
clear—voices of people talking at the doors of 
unseen dwellings, voices of invisible sea-birds, 
floating high in air, perhaps—wonderful to 
think—with the sun on their wings ; and though 
no perceptible rain fell, everywhere under eaves 
and branches the slow drops pattered all 
day. 

Through a like mist, and not without a like 
air of unreality, events moved for Robert 
Maurice, revealed in glimpses that could only 
be pieced together by doubtful conjecture. 

There was a glimpse of Nelly, coaxed back 
to the studio one morning by an anxious, 
bewildered father, and standing in passive 
dulness, her face a pallid, wide-eyed mask. In 
the afternoon she was back in her room, mute, 
deaf, not to be aroused by expostulation or 
entreaty. 

There was Mrs. Blewett, looming large and 
mysterious through the imperturbably 
placid and good-humoured, soothing her excited 
husband with comfortable assurances, assidu- 
ously attentive and forbearing with her sullen 
daughter, her thin lips wearing the set smile 
of one who knew her way and could bide her 
time. 

There were groups of chattering women in 
the street, whose loud voices were hushed to 
whispers as Maurice passed, and who followed 
him with curious eyes. 

There was an encounter with Sampy, a 
startling emergence of rainbow colours out of 
the mist. He buttonholed Maurice and spoke 
darkly. : 

‘*Tejous weather, young chap—frrall the 
world like the back-kitchen on washing-day. 
No weather ‘tall, you may say. I should say 
just the weather for rogues and them that go 
hooded up. And there’s roguery going about, 
sure nough— roguery that I edn’ going to put 
aname to. No, I wouldn’ dirty my mouth with 
the roguery that’s going about just now. 
There’s names on tongues that don’t deserve to 
speak em. There’s crawly talk, that put ’ee 
in mind av a nest av adders ; go to put your 
foot upon ’m, and ’tis gonedownahole. Mind 
‘ee, no more value in it all than there is ina 
heap av straw ; but straw’s set a house on fire 
before now, and I’ve got my eye on a chimley 
that’s going to catch before long. I won't say 


fog, 
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which chimley, nuther ; but if I was you, young 
chap, and didn’ want to be stuffed with stinking 
smoke, I'd change my lodgings.”’ 

He nodded ominously, and disappeared into 
the fog. 

In the studios, and up at the Wilmingtons’, 
there were dubious glimpses of Cynthia pacing 
a dark road with an inscrutable companion, 
making little timid advances, little imperceptible 
appeals, and, when they remained unanswered, 
falling back with eyes that wondered and 
doubted. Resolutely unanswered they re- 


mained, and one knew not whether to admire 
irritated at the man’s obstinate, 
But indeed it was 


or to be 
laborious self-repression. 
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not show to the best advantage. The artistic 
temperament, that fine flower. of civilisation, 
sprouted thorns and prickles in the moist, 
depressing atmosphere. They squabbled and 
sulked, like naughty children; it was the 
nursery on a wet day. The damp seemed to 
swell their several mannerisms enormously ; 
they bored and irritated one another beyond 
endurance. Mrs. Wilmington’s breast could 
contain no other emotion than an indiscriminate 
indignation at all men and all things. Jack 





“ JUST THE WEATHER FOR ROGUES.” 


difficult to tell how much he saw, and how he 
interpreted it. The barrier of conditions which 
he had erected between himself and his heart's 
desire might conceivably obscure his vision, as 
fixed ideas do, and set him blindly miscon- 
struing signs which to another held the plainest 
of plain meanings. But clearly, from whatever 
reason, he was not in the happiest frame of 
mind; there were haggard lines on his face, 
and his dogged work on the picture brought 
him little relief or satisfaction. 

Confined to house and studio, the colony did 


Gibbs, lingering overlong at the table until he 
was cut off from his last refuge from ennuz by 
a violent attack of dyspepsia, might be a 
pathetic, even a tragic figure ; but discoursing 
minutely and repeatedly of his symptoms to all 
and sundry, he was found to be intolerable. 
Otto Trist overflowed with misty pessimism, 
and Brent went about dolefully ingeminating— 
‘* Dull, dull!” There was increasing talk of 
a flight to town, and the colony was on the 
verge of immediate disruption when an event 
came to revive their interest in life. 
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One afternoon, as Maurice passed the door 
of Forester’s studio, he heard loud voices 
within, and entering, found them all assembled 
in an excited group round the picture, while 
Forester, penknife in hand, was carefully and 
deliberately scraping out the face, feature by 
feature. Maurice’s entry drew eyes for a 
moment, then the work of destruction claimed 
them again. Genuinely concerned as they were, 
there was something in their looks and atti- 
tudes that reminded one of the crowd of idlers 
that gathers by magic to gloat over a street 
accident. 

‘* A melancholy business this, Maurice,” said 
Harry Wilmington, burlesquing his own emo- 
tion from sheer force of habit. 

‘‘Ugh !” shuddered Jack Gibbs. 
if I was assisting at a grisly crime.” 

‘‘The worst of crimes!” gloomed Dora 
Murdoch. ‘‘The annihilation of a_ living 
soul!” 

For once her rhetoric did not seem overdone. 
They had watched the fast disappearing face 
slowly emerge from nothingness, take feature 
and colour, and assume that haunting expres- 
sion, which invited and baffled their question- 
ings, which seemed to flicker and change under 
their scrutiny, like the look on a living face. 
Vanishing, it left a gap, like the departure of a 
dear admired companion. 

‘Why, Mr. Forester?” pleaded Mrs. 
Wilmington. ‘‘ Why are you doing this? It 
was excellent as it was—hardly to be bettered. 
I am sorry I ever found fault with it.” 

‘*Why?” echoed Maurice to himself. Mrs. 
Wilmington’s implied reason was hardly ade- 
quate. Why? He looked about. Ethel 
Ralston stood silent in the background; she 
caught his eye, and her smile and lifted brows 
seemed to claim a secret understanding. He 
was quick to repudiate it with a blank stare, 
but he had found a possible answer to his 
question, and a further reason to detest this 
doll-faced dabbler in petty mischief, who nursed 
her spite and savoured it with a slow deliberate 
relish. 

Meanwhile, Otto Trist was philosophising. 

‘It’s an interesting question, how far the 
responsibility of the artist extends. Without 
being a genius, or pretending to more than a 
modicum of talent, one feels that one’s artistic 
faculty is something apart from the rest of one’s 
personality—something strange and miraculous. 
People speak of it as a gift, with good cause ; 
it doesn’t seem to belong to one. WhenI come 
across one of my little pictures—I hope it 
doesn’t seem conceited of me to refer to them, 
and to be sure they are very bad little pictures, 
but bad or good, I am only using them as a 
concrete illustration of an abstract idea—h’m, 
what was I saying ?—when I come across one 
of my pictures unexpectedly, I often have a 
feeling of intense astonishment, and ask myself 
where it came from and how it came. It wasa 
part of me once, but as it stands there detached 
I fail to recognise it. Much the same feeling, I 
should imagine, as one would have on seeing 


**T feel as 


one’s amputated leg in a jar of spirits on a 
shelf.” 

Here Mr. Blewett emerged from a corner. 
The little man was at least as deeply affected 
as any of the others, and after the manner of 
his race he acted his feelings, not without an 
eye to dramatic effect. He advanced with a 
lugubrious countenance and a tip-toe, death- 
chamber tread ; and it was in the tearfullest of 
tones.that he began to declaim a kind of funeral 
oration. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, this do grieve me 
sore. Ess, my heart do ache tremenjous. | 
think I may say this do come harder to me than 
to any one av ’ee, being partly my work, like. 
Didn’ I stretch the canvas with my own hands ? 
Ess, that I did, and sized it too. Haven't | 
watched the picksher right from the first ?__ Ess, 
my eyes were on Mr. Forester when ‘a drawed 
off the first line av all, and ‘twas me that 
handed en the charcoal. I won't say what else 
I’ve done, but Mr. Forester ‘Il tell ’ee what a 
trouble the hatmosphere was till somebody set 
en right. Aw, my dear nerves, there go the 
nose! It seem like I can feel the knife scratch- 
ing on my skin. "Tis my own flesh and blood 
you’m a-scraping out, Mr. Forester! And it 
grieve a father’s heart to say so, but 'tis 
on the fliggishness av my own flesh and blood 
that I put the fault av the gashly sight we see 
before us this day. There she sit, ladies and 
gentlemen, blockaded up in her chamber, and 
no mouth-speech to be got out av her for good 
or bad. I tell ’ee, I can’t make it out. And 
she always took such an int'rest in the pickshur 
too—real handsome she thought it ; proud she 
was to think she was being painted off so hand- 
some. And now look upon ’m! And the 
fault’s with she and her fliggishness.” 

Forester laid down the knife and spoke for 
the first time. 

**You mustn’t blame Nelly, Mr. Blewett. 
No blame whatever attaches to Nelly. I’ve 
made a mess of it, that’s all.” 

“°Tis like you to say so, Mr. Forester,’ 
said Mr. Blewett, unconvinced. ‘‘ But ‘tedn’ 
like you to make a mess av it, that’s what I 
say. The fault’s upon somebody, and if ’tedn’ 
she, who is ’a?” 

Cynthia stirred minutely from head to foot as 
she stood. 

The work of obliteration was complete, and 
Forester, standing aside, patiently endured 
the chatter of his friends, until, the last tingle 
of excitement having been extracted and en- 
joyed, they began to depart. Maurice, strangel) 
fascinated by the mutilated face, and occupied 
in following up the train of dramatic symbolism 
his fancy read in it, awoke from his contempla- 
tion to find that he was alone in the studio with 
Cynthia and Forester. She had said nothing 
so far. If she had anything to say, and her 
lingering seemed to point to this, it might be 
something she would find it hard to say in the 
presence of a third person. He was moving 
away, when she stopped him with a look. If 
he read her feelings aright, she disdained the 
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mere appearance of seeking a “#fe-d-téte; she 
was not to be suspected of saying or doing 
anything that all the world might not see and 
hear. 

He remained, not altogether at his ease ; 
and there was an interval of silence. Then she 
spoke. 

‘* Mr. Forester, why have you done this ?” 

He was silent. 

‘* Why have you done this?” she repeated. 

‘It was necessary,” he said in a low voice. 

‘* It was unnecessary,” she said very softly. 

The two contradictory assertions might carry 
their hidden meanings. His—‘‘ I had to shield 
you from possible annoyance ; I had to efface 
the outward sign of my secret presumption.” 
Hers —‘‘It gave me no annoyance; I would 
never accuse you of presumption.” 

No looks were interchanged. Each seemed 
to be wondering how much the other knew, 
how much the other meant. 

‘What will you do now ?” she asked after 
a pause. 

He smiled sadly. 

‘‘ Nothing,” he said. ‘‘ Let it go, I suppose.” 

‘*You mustn’t do that,” she said quickly. 
‘*It would be wrong. You have a duty to the 
world ; you hold your powers in trust. You 
have no right to destroy what belongs to us all, 
and brings us happiness. You must go on 
with it. We believe in you.” 

He looked his gratitude. 

‘** At least I must wait until my model comes 
back,” he said. 

Cynthia’s brow contracted. 

‘* That girl—” she began hotly. 

He was quick to interrupt her. 

‘* She is in great trouble. Perhaps you know 
-——she has quarrelled with her sweetheart. He 
appealed to me, and I ventured to speak to her. 
It was difficult, and I’m afraid I was clumsy ; I 
distressed her terribly. I did wrong to inter- 
fere ; it was only natural that she should resent 
my interference.” 

‘* She is paid to sit,” said Cynthia, tapping a 
foot on the ground. If she would imply, as 
she seemed to do, that the receipt of wages cut 
Nelly off from the right of giving way to human 
feelings, it was hard to excuse her. 

Forester said nothing, but the pained per- 
plexity of his look reproached her—and stung 
her to plunge into further perversity. 

‘*T suppose it would be absurd to call the 
girl ungrateful,” she said. ‘‘To be sure, it is 
too much to expect her to appreciate the 
honour——” 

‘* You are unjust,” he said under his breath. 
Thus openly rebuking her, he advanced a great 
step, and established himself on a footing of 
closer intimacy than ever before. Perhaps she 
felt this, or it may have been shame that made 
her blush so vividly and seek refuge in a con- 
templation of the picture. 

‘* It is an honour —a great honour,” she said 
presently, and seemed to muse. Maurice had 
her profile, and saw a quick thought light upon 
it, disturbing lips and nostrils and lashes. She 


hesitated ; and then, with eyes still on the 
canvas, she said: 

‘* Mr. Forester, if—if the honour were sought 
by—another ; if another offered herself—would 
be proud to offer herself” 

‘* Who—who—?” he stammered, refusing to 
understand. 

She turned a bright, nervous look upon him. 

‘*T wouldn’t refuse my sixpence an hour,” 
she said, easing her difficult way with a little 
laugh. 

His face lit marvellously for an instant ; then 
the glow died down, and his hands were seen 
to be tightly clenched. 

** You are very good,” he breathed. 

** You accept ?”’ she thrilled. 





‘You are very good,” he repeated. ‘‘It is 
out of the question.” 
‘*Mr. Forester, why ?” she urged. ‘‘I aim 


idle ; my life is empty ; I long to be of use to 


somebody. You would be conferring a privi- 
lege. [should value it; I can’t tell you how 
much.” 


Did he understand what she was doing ? 

** It is out of the question,” he repeated. He 
had chosen his screening formula, and beyond 
its vague shelter he would not venture. 

**T suppose,” she began softly, ‘‘ it is pre- 
sumptuous of me to think that I ‘ 

‘** Not that!” he exclaimed, interrupting her. 
‘*Not that, you know. You are very good, 
and I am very grateful. The privilege would 
be mine. But it’s out of the question.” 

She had offered herself, and had been rejected. 
Pride arose and blocked the way ; her tightened 
lips averred they would ask no more. But she 
had offered herself, and been rejected ; she 
might attach what significance she chose to the 
fact. 

Forester seemed very uncomfortable. He 
began to stumble clumsily enough over renewed 
expressions of gratitude and apology. Her re- 
sentment—if resentment she felt—did not 
endure the sight of his piteous face. 

‘* Please don’t,” she said gently. ‘* We 
won't speak of it again. But you will go on, 
won't you ?” 

‘‘If Nelly——” he began, and _ stopped, 
fearing, maybe, by the mere mention of the 
name to recall her petulance and his reproof. 

** She will come back,” said Cynthia. ‘‘ She 
must come back.” 

She moved to go, Maurice following her. 

‘*The girl must be made to come back,” she 
repeated outside. Did she then propose to 
make the attempt herself ? 





CHAPTER XV.—A STORMY DAY. 


GAIN the weather changed. During the 
night the fog thickened into heavy rain ; 
by dawn the wind had risen to a keen 

gale, and a wild day began with violent 
showers hurrying aslant over the water, 
pursued by fierce sudden bursts of sunshine. 
Out of the sea to the westward sprang arched 
and pillared rainbows that stood awhile, bright 
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and steadfast in the welter; and dissolved in 
slow ruin, and were swiftly renewed, again and 
again. 

It was about midday when Robert Maurice 
stood at the window of his little sitting-room, 
looking out on the street. A shower had 
passed ; everything was a-glitter under the 
sun, and the folk of the village, taking advan- 
tage of the bright interval, were hastening to 
and fro about their affairs. Idly watching 
them, Maurice noticed a circumstance. 

Mention has been made of a cellar door, 
intermittently utilised as a kind of notice- 
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scurried off, visibly bursting with news of the 
most tastily scandalous kind. And one and 
all, as they passed the cottage, peered in with 
gloating, inquisitive eyes. 

Presently Mrs. Blewett came down the 
street. She stopped like the rest, but unlike 
the rest she evinced no astonishment. She 
looked at the door with her head a little on 
one side, like one who judges critically of an 
effect; and when she passed on, a look of 
weak triumph was discernible in her eyes. 

The next was Tom Blamey. He glanced, 
and glanced again, stood petrified for an 





SHE STOOD PARALYSED FOR A 


board for the setting forth of scraps of current 
village gossip. Of this door Maurice had 
a sidelong view from his post of observation ; 
and presently he remarked that all the passers- 
by whose glance fell upon it paused to scan it 
more closely, and seemed to gather from the 
scrutiny some information of more than 
ordinary moment, which affected them in 
various ways. A young man slapped his 
thigh and passed on grinning; a girl tossed 
her head indignantly; an old man shook his 
gravely ; a matron lifted horrified hands and 


MOMENT. 


instant, and hurried away with clenched fists 
and lowering countenance. 

Close behind him came Cynthia, alertly 
encountering the buffeting gale with face aglow 
and skirts aflutter. Tom’s agitation may have 
attracted her notice and burdened her mind 
with a feather’s weight of curiosity; for she 
too turned indifferent eyes on the door, and she 
too stood paralysed for a moment, staring 
blankly, and cast swift fearful glances right 
and left, and passed on with face blanched and 
rigid. 
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The street darkened behind her, and another 
pelting shower sent all within sight running to 
shelter. Full of uneasy forebodings, Maurice 
put on his hat and slipped out through the 
Half a dozen paces brought him to the 


rain. 
cellar door. And right across the door, in 
aggressive capitals two inches high, was 


inscribed : 
MR. FORESTER IS 
COURTING NELLY BLEWETT. 


He looked about. There was nobody in 
sight. He took his handkerchief, dipped it in 
a puddle, and carefully sponged the writing 
out, conscious all the while that he was doing 
a useless thing. The mischief was already 
done ; whether it was due, as he suspected, to 
a calculated move on Mrs. Blewett’s part, or 
to the irresponsible malice of another, the futile, 
misdirected mischief was irreparably done. 
What the consequences might be he did not 
care to think. But he guessed that the village 
was already in a ferment; it would not be 
long before the lie would be buzzing in the 
ears of the colony ; and one of them had heard 
it already. 

Something of moral cowardice, and some- 
thing of disgust at the whole silly business, 
kept him within doors over lunch-time, and 
some way on into the afternoon. He wanted 
to hear and see no more of the affair ; he even 
meditated a summons to Sampy and a stolen 
flight townwards. 

It was very quiet in the cottage—as quiet, 
he thought, and enjoyed the aptness of the 
thought, as the central spot in a cyclone is 
said to be. As he sat in his room he could 
just hear Mrs. Blewett moving softly about 
the kitchen—she was as quiet as a cat on her 
feet, except on Sundays, when her best boots 
filled the house with squeals of protest against 
the unaccustomed ignominy of being trodden 
upon. He could hear, too, the short, measured 
breathing of the grandmother, to be envied as 
she slept out the last days of her life beyond 
the reach of storm and trouble; and once or 
twice a light step overhead reminded him of 
Nelly, and filled him with kindly, _ pitiful 
thoughts. It was wonderfully peaceful in the 
cottage. Outside the wind and rain swept the 
street, and the whirl of gossip would be eddy- 
ing from door to door, but within was a peace 
which it seemed nothing could ever disturb. 

A knock came at the door. Maurice heard 
Mrs. Blewett’s step, heard the mumble of a 
man’s voice, heard Mrs. Blewett replying, 
suavely exultant. 

‘** Ess to be sure. 
her down direckly.” 

The visitor spoke again. Maurice failed to 
catch the words, but surely that was Forester’s 
voice. What had brought him here? What 
had he seen or heard? Maurice went out into 
the kitchen. It was Forester, and a glance 
at his face removed the immediate fear of an 
explosion. He was still in happy ignorance. 





Step inside, and I'll call 


As they exchanged greetings, Mrs. Blewett, 
positively bulging with importance, appeared 
at the foot of the stairs, and, looking back, 
beckoned coaxingly. A slow hesitant step 
was heard descending, and Nelly stood before 
them, pale and drooping. 

“Nelly,” Forester began, and stopped. Her 
eyes went up and fell. 

‘‘ Now,” said Mrs. Blewett, with an insuffer- 
ably knowing smile ; ‘‘ you’ve got a lot to say 
to each other, I don’t doubt. And I expect 
you'd rather say it quiet and confidential, like. 
So——”’ 

She began to move towards the door, looking 
meaningly at Maurice. This was intolerable. 
He answered by selecting a chair and settling 
himself in it with pointed deliberation. Mrs. 
Blewett pursed her lips, sniffed, and returned. 

‘* Nelly,” Forester began again, ‘‘I have 
come to try if ad 

‘* Ess ?” said Mrs. Blewett, as he paused 
over a closer perusal of Nelly’s wan face. 
**Go on, sir; Nell’s listening. Don’t mind 
we.” 

‘* If you can be persuaded to come back.” 

‘*Dost hear, Nell?” said Mrs. Blewett, 
and repeated the request with a subtle amplifi- 
cation. ‘Mr. Forester want ’ee to go back 
to him.” 

‘‘T want to go on with the picture, you 
know,” said Forester gently. ‘Time is 
pressing. I have had to rub some of it out. 
I don’t see how I can go on without your help. 
If you could manage £4 

Again he stopped, for Nelly was giving no 
sign by look or gesture that she heard. 

**’A can’t do without ’ee, you see,” said the 
cunning interpreter. ‘‘On account av the 
picksher, you know,” she added, in tones 
pregnant with sly meaning. 

“If you feel fit to sit,” said Forester. 
** You’re not looking at all well.” 

‘*Nor she edn’ feeling at all well, poor 
maid!” sighed Mrs. Blewett. ‘‘And no 
wonder, say I.” 

‘*T won’t press you if you don’t feel fit. 
1 know he began to stammer—‘‘ there 
are reasons—worries—things to trouble——” 

‘*That’s a true word,” interposed Mrs. 
Blewett. ‘‘The trouble my Nell have gone 
through this week no words can tell, sir.” 

‘We all have our troubles, Nelly.” In his 
kindly concern he was reduced to fumble with 
platitudes. ‘* They don’t last for ever.” 

‘“‘True agin,” approved Mrs. Blewett. 
‘*Mr. Forester speak sense, Nell. They don’t 
last. It seem I can see a glimp’ av the sun 
already. Eh, Nell?” 

‘*And do you know, Nelly,” he continued, 
‘* | have found work a good thing when there’s 
trouble to face—better than brooding. It 
seems to ease my mind and help me to forget.” 

No, it was no clumsy fumbler among plati- 
tudes, but a simple man speaking his simple, 
obvious thoughts, without worrying about their 
triteness. A personal contrast, not altogether 
to his own advantage, was drawn by a listener 
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who was always nervously on the strain to 
escape the obvious in thought and speech. 

** Don't you think,” he went on, ‘‘ that if you 
came and sat, just for an hour or two now and 
then, say, it might do you good?” 

** Now, Nell,” coaxed Mrs. Blewett. ‘‘’Tis 
time for ’ee to give an answer. Mr. Forester’s 
waiting for an answer. Speak out, my dear, 
and mind all that your mother have towld ’ee. 
I’ve been speaking up for ‘ee all along, sir,” 
she explained to Forester. ‘‘ You’ve a friend 
in me, be sure av that.” 

‘It’s very good of you, Mrs. Blewett,” said 
he, and looked expectantly at Nelly. No word 
or sign broke Nelly’s stupor. 

**Nell!” said Mrs. Blewett in a sharper tone 
than Maurice had ever heard from her sugared 
lips. 

Nelly spoke, with a face void of all expression, 
and a voice that seemed to come from some- 
where outside. 

‘*I can’t come back any more, sir. I’m 
sorry, but I can’t ever come back.” 

‘*Why, Nelly !”—‘‘ Nell!”—came simulta- 
neously from the other two. 

‘*] can’t come back,” she repeated monoto- 
nously. ‘‘I’ma bad girl. I edn’ fit to consort 
with people. I could wish to die. I can’t 
ever come back.” 

“Ow Nell, Nell!” wailed Mrs. Blewett. 
*’Tis a foolish maid, sir, and her heart’s that 
sore, ’tis no wonder she speak wild. Come, 
Nell, this won’t do. You’m behaving non- 
sensical. I can’t have ’ee behave like this. 
You’m going back, whatever you say, so make 
up your mind to that.” 

‘* We won't press her, please, Mrs. Blewett,” 
said Forester. ‘*‘ Never mind, Nelly, I must 
try to manage without you.” 

He turned to go. 

‘* Wait a bit, young man,” said Mrs. Blewett 
softly. ‘I’ve some words to say to ’ee before 
you leave this house.” 

Exasperation lifted Maurice half out of his 
chair; a sense of utter impotence dropped 
him back again. Forester paused in mild 
surprise. 

‘You don’t seem to onderstand the maning 
av all this,” pursued Mrs. Blewett in her 
blandest tones. ‘‘You don’t, or else—you 
won't. So ’tis my duty as a mother to tell ’ee 
plain. It grieve me to say so, but you haven't 
behaved at all proper to my Nell.” 

‘*Mother!” cried Nelly, waking from her 
apathy at last to a wild-eyed agitation. 

‘*Howld tongue, my poor suffering cheeld ! 
Leave en to me. No, sir, you haven’t behaved 
at all proper to Nell. Look upon the wisht 
face av her. Don’t ’a speak plainer than 
words? Do ’ee mane to say, sir, you’ve the 
heart to look upon that wisht face, and talk a 
passel av stuff about pickshers, and fit and go 
off without another word? Ow, shame upon 
‘ee! You’rn a gentleman born, and I’m but a 
poor hard-working woman, and I make bowld 
to say it to your face, and say it agin—shame 
upon ’ee!” 


His perplexity was painful to witness, as he 
stared at mother and daughter in turn. 

‘‘No, sir,” continued Mrs. Blewett, quite 
lukewarm with honest indignation. ‘‘ Nell’s 
right; she can't come back to ‘ee, not while 
things is like they are. Picksher? What's a 
picksher, set it agin the good name av a 
woman? I tell ’ee, I do tremble to go down 
along into the town, such wicked, scand’lous 
talk there is going about, as make me ashamed 
to hear en. And me her mother, and haven't 
got a word ready to stop ’em with! And so! 
tell ’ee, not ontil that word’s put in my mouth, 
and me and my Nell can howld up our heads 
before the world and shame ’em all, not till 
then do I leave the maid set foot outside the 
house. And that’s my last word, sir; I've 
done my duty and spoke out plain, and I leave 
the rest to you, trusting for ‘ee to behave as 
an hon’rable gentleman should, and set right 
all the mischief you’ve done.” 

What sense could he make of this rigmarole 
—he who thought no evil of man or woman ? 
His astonishment was beyond speech. He 
could only gape foolishly at Mrs. Blewett, at 
Nelly, at Maurice, who himself was tongue-tied 
with disgust. 

Mrs. Blewett folded her hands, lifted her 
eyes, and patiently resigned herself to wait as 
long as need might be. Nelly’s fingers moved 
quicker and quicker at her dress; the flood of 


some impulse was fighting its way up. It was 
released by Forester’s desperate appeal- 

** Nelly, what is all this ?” 

‘* What is it?” she burst out wildly. ‘‘’Tis 


the meanest, blackest lie that ever was spoke 
underhand because ‘twas too black to speak 
outright! And God forgive me for saying so 
when ’tis my own mother that spoke it. Oh 
sir, I’m a bad maid, but I’m not so bad as she 
would have me be. And I won't stand by no 
longer—no! I’ve stood by long enough—’tis 
all I’ve done, and too much at that—and I[ 
won't stand by no longer!” 

Mrs. Blewett smoothed her 
searched the ceiling for sympathy. 

**When you've spoke your fillth av foolish- 
ness and ondutifulness ’’— she began plaintively. 

Nelly turned on her. 

‘*“Mother, look at him! The best and 
kindest gentleman that ever trod the ground, 
and one that never did no harm nor thought no 
harm of living or dead! And you can stand 
up and talk this nasty lying talk to his face! 
Don’t ’ee see he don’t understand a word of it ? 
Yes, and I pray he never will. Oh, and I'l! 
come back and sit for him whenever he please 
to ask me—yes, I will! And if they talk, ’tis 
you that set them talking, and I don’t heed 
their talk, for ’tis wicked talk, and no truth in 
it, as you do know, and a sin to heed it. Oh 
mother, ’tis cruel of ’ee, and I wish I was dead 
—oh, oh!” 

The strange woman had her arms about her 
sobbing daughter in an instant, soothing her 
with trembling hands and broken words. 

‘*There, Nell, there! Don’t ’ee take on so. 


apron and 
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Don’t ’ee, my cheeld. It grieve your mother 
to hear ’ee. You shouldn grieve your mother 
so, nor say such things agin her when she 
only acted for the best. "Tis true, Nell; I 
only thought to do what was right and proper ; 
’tis true as I stand here.”’ 

It was possible to believe her, for a real 
distress and a real tenderness shone transfigur- 
ingly through the colourless tones of her 
customary speech, And it was permissible to 
wonder uncomprehendingly at her extraordinary 
powers of self-sophistication—not yet exhausted, 
as appeared from her next words. 

‘* Ow, sir, she won’t hear a word agin ’ee, 
that’s plain. And if I’m wrong, I’m wrong ; 
and if I’ve spoke too strong, you'll excuse an 
anxious mother, who’ve only done her best, 
feeling about in the dark, like, to get at the 
rights av all this, and edn’ so fur wrong after 
that, maybe, and maybe do know her daughter’s 
mind better than what she do herself. And if 
you've done mischief, I do believe ’twas without 
thinking ; but I think you'll agree, sir, being 
an hon’rable gentleman, as they all say, which 
I always thought so too up to now, and I’m 
willing to think so yet—I think you'll agree 
that you’m bound to set the mischief right, 
whether you meant it or no.” 

An apposite image arose of the droning 
bluebottle, that returns time after time to settle 
on the same spot, no matter how often and 
vigorously one may drive it away. 

‘*Come now,” she presumed to wheedle, 
‘‘look upon the maid standing there. ‘Tis 
a fitty maid, I allow, frall her wisht face and 
red eyes, and they’m an ornament, as you may 
say, being a sign av a tender heart. And so 
fur as manners do go, there edn’ a lady in the 
land to beat her. Ess, pick over all the fine 
ladies in the land, and you might come to 
choose many that’s worse and not one that’s 
better. Ow, you may well hang your head !”— 
now that misunderstanding was no longer 
possible his demeanour might well pass for 
being shaped by guilty shame—‘‘ you may 
well hang your head, sir, but ’tis easy for ’ee 
to set things right and find forgiveness. You've 
heerd her say how she’s willing to forgive and 
forget, and come back to ’ee whenever you do 
ask her. One little word ’Ill do it, sir, one 
little sa 

‘*Mother!” screamed Nelly. ‘‘ If you say 
another word [’lIl—I’ll go and throw myself 
over the cliff!” 

**My poor broken-hearted child!” moaned 
Mrs. Blewett, and renewed her fondlings. 

Maurice sat forgotten. Forester stood dumbly 
struggling with this grotesque, incredible night- 
mare. It was possible that he put an altogether 
wrong interpretation on the scene. Quick- 
_Wwitted he was not, and the sense of Nelly’s 
incoherent outcries was none too apparent 
might be altogether misconstrued by him ; and 
what did he know of Mrs. Blewett’s twisty 
burrowings ?—what reason had he to doubt her 
word ? 

He grew very white. 





‘* Nelly,” he faltered. ‘‘ Nelly,” he repeated 
with growing firmness, ‘‘ if this is true, I am 
ready ~ 

What mad, inconceivable act of self-sacrifice 
was he proposing to accomplish? As he began 
to speak, the faces of the two women went up 
to his, the one triumphant, the other aghast. 
It was Nelly who interrupted him. 

‘*True!” she shrieked through hysterical 
laughter. ‘‘ Haven’t I told’ee ’tis all a pack of 
lies? Won’t’ee go away before I’m dead with 
shame? Lies, I tell ’ee, lies from beginning to 
end! Don’t touch me, mother! I’m ready to 
hate ’ee! Ah-h! Tom! I want Tom!” 

‘* Nell, do ’ee want to break your mother’s 
heart ?” cried Mrs. Blewett, and caught her 
in her arms again, and whispered soothing 
words. The fit died down, and Mrs. Blewett, 
still clasping her daughter, faced on Forester 
and shaped her lips into an encouraging smile. 

** You were going to say ?” she said. 

One could not but admire her indomitable 
persistence. But there were limits to Forester’s 
credulity. He flushed darkly, and Mrs. Blewett 
blinked under his concentrated look. 

In the silence of that moment a tapping at the 
door fluttered their overwrought nerves. The 
door opened, and it was Cynthia who entered— 
cen what wild errand ? 

She advanced a step and paused, her looks 
passing quickly out of blank astonishment 
through growing suspicion to angry conviction. 
Once more Forester’s embarrassment presented 
an excellent counterfeit of uneasy shame. A 
swift movement had wiped all traces of tears 
from Nelly’s face ; her eyes glittered, her mouth 
hardened, and she strove visibly to control her 
panting breath. Mrs. Blewett’s vacant, glassy 
eyes looked searchingly from one to another ; 
obviously she was debating what this unexpected 
incident might mean, and what bearing, if any, 
it might have on events. Nelly’s sudden, 
defiant calm sent her groping after a clue ; and 
scenting a possible ally, she greeted Cynthia 
with a gracious smirk. 

** You’m welcome, miss, I’m sure. Won’t’ee 
set down? We were having a little talk, 
Mr. Forrester and Nell and me, about things. 
But there edn’ nothing that’s been said or that’s 
going to be said, but what all the world may 
hear it. We don’t hide things up, not in this 
house. There’s Mr. Maurice ”—Maurice was 
favoured with a sudden glance of diluted venom 
—‘‘been sitting there, listening to every word ; 
and I’m sure if Ae think fit to stop and listen, 
anybody else may.” 

Cynthia looked from Forester to Nelly, with 
a smile, not of the pleasantest, curling her lip. 
Whatever reason may have brought her, she made 
no immediate attempt to explain it, but seemed 
rather to be claiming an explanation as her due. 
Mrs. Blewett volunteered. 

‘*You see, ’tis this way,” she began, easily 
but guardedly, while her eyes roved, watching 
every face in turn. ‘‘Mr. Forester, he come 
here just now in a terrible way about this here 
picksher av his, so he said, and wanting our 
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Nell to go back to him. And Nell, she up and 
declare she wouldn’t. And then I speak up, 
having very good reason, and say plain that she 
shouldn’t. And then—plaise ?” 

She paused, as Cynthia made an effort to 
speak. Cynthia’s eyes were on Nelly. 

** You must go back,” she said, in a dry, tame- 
less voice. ‘‘ | came for that. It is necessary 
that you should go back.” 

Nelly stared, smiling a little, and made no 
answer. 

‘* Glad you think so, Miss,” said Mrs. Blewett 
cheerfully. ‘‘’Tis just what I say myself, though 
I said other at first. And what’s more, Nell 
have changed her mind too, and she’s going 
back, sure ’nough. Edn’ you, Nell?” 

Nelly, still smiling, still watching Cynthia, 
continued silent. 

‘*T am glad of that,” said Cynthia harshly. 
‘It is the only thing you can do.” 

‘*My mind axackly,” said Mrs. Blewett, 
growing bolder as she felt her way. ‘‘ Afterall 
that’s been said and done, ’tis the only thing 
she can do. Ow, miss, I can see you under- 
stand all this so well as we do, that’s mixed up 
in it. A strange business, you'll say maybe.” 

‘*A disgraceful business!” said Cynthia 
vehemently, with a glance of burning contempt 
at Forester. 

‘*‘Ow, don’t say that, Miss!” cried Mrs. 
Blewett. ‘‘ You don’t knowallyet. "Tedn’ so 
bad as you seem to think. Mr. Forester have 
behaved splendid. You'll be glad to hear that, 
Miss ; splendid have Mr. Forester behaved —like 
the real gentleman he is. He didn’ mean no 
harm all along, I can see that; and soon as he 
found out the state things were in through his 
thoughtless behaviour, he up and offered him- 
self like a man.” 

Cynthia swayed as she stood. 

** Offered—-? ” she said faintly. 

‘* Ess, offered himself— asked my Nell the ques- 
tion, or as good as asked it. Ask Mr. Maurice 
else; he was there and heard him. Ask Mr. 
Forester himself; ask Nell. Plenty av witnesses, 
b’lieve. Ess, just the minute before you come in, 
Mr. Forester started to ask Nell the question.” 

**And you know why, and you know how.” 
It was Nelly who spoke, bright-eyed and self- 
possessed. ‘‘’Twas because you forced him to, 
with your talk about honourable gentlemen, and 
your lies—yes, lies, mother, I say it again- 
your lies about me and my feelings. Do you 
think I want him? You know very well there’s 
only one I want, and that edn’ he. Do vou 
think he want me? Not he; youdoknow that 
very well too. "Tedn’ me he do want. I can 
see that very well. I’ve got eyes in my head. 
I edn’ so blind as some.” 

Cynthia shivered under her pointed look. 

‘* You— you are insolent!” she exclaimed. 

“Tis a time for plain talk,” said Nelly, 
growing warmer. ‘‘’Tedn’ the fine lady and 
the poor girl just now; ’tis two women that 
God made in the same likeness, and gave the 
same feelings to, and sent to walk our time on 
this earth, and do what we've got to do, and go 


back at the last, and no fine clothes or rags on 
our backs to differ us from one another. And 
that’s what you seem to forget, Miss Paget, you 
and the others, all but Mr. Forester. Just 
because you've read a few more books at school 
and spent a few more pounds on your dresses, 
you want to make out you've got all the feelings, 
and we’m just dummies to paint pictures from, 
and stare at, and laugh at, and say scornful 
words at. And when we dare to use our eyes and 
speak our thoughts, we’m insolent creatures, to 
be treated as if we were dirt. You may think 
it strange, but we've got our feelings too ; we’m 
flesh and blood just the same as you, and 
and—” her stock of self-control suddenly 
gave out—‘‘ take those eyes off o’ me! I edn’ 
to be looked at like that! Flesh and blood, | 
tell ’ee! I’ve had enough to bear, and I can’t 
bear no more. You'd better go. You’m a 
hard woman; you came here ready to believe 
everything that’s bad of me, and what’s worse, 
of him that you should know better, of him that 
you would never hear a word against if there 
was a drop o’ blood in that heart of yours. And 
there’s plain talk for ’ee, make what you like of 
it; ‘tis true talk. Will ’ee go, before I speak 
plainer yet ?” 

“I am going,” said Cynthia. ‘‘I should 
never have come; I| am rightly served for 
coming. I might have known. I have been 
justly humiliated.” 

She swept away, vouchsafing no glance to 
right or left. The door remained open behind 
her, and a gust of wind raced in. The grand- 
mother stirred among her wraps. 

‘* Shut home the door, zomebody,” she 
piped; ‘‘ bevore I be steeved wi’ the cowld.” 

Maurice closed the door. The old woman 
sat up and peered about. 

‘* There’s people in the house,” she rernarked. 
‘*Sev’ral people. Ben talken ; a lotav talk—a 
lot av talk. I’ve ben a-listenen this brave 
while, an’ not a word av sense can I make out. 
’Tes like the vain wind in my ears, that blaw on 
land an’ blaw on say, maken a voolish zound. 
I’ve heerd en all my life, till I be weary av ’m. 
Whish, whish, ’a do go, like a vool, an’ vly 
about, drownen vishermen an’ killen young 
lambs, an’ frall the cruel harm et do, et zay 
nothen but whzsh, whish, like a vool. I hate 
the voolish zound av ’m, an’ voolish talk I hate 
likewise. Thank the Lord, that’s shut my owld 
ears to both the wan an’ the other.” 

Her trembling hands came out and drew the 
wraps about her face. 

Nelly spoke. 

‘* Mr. Forester, you’ve heard a lot that wasn’t 
fit for you to hear. I would like to ask your 
forgiveness, and I hope you won't think so hard 
of me as I deserve. No”—as he offered to 
speak—‘‘I beg of ’ee not to say another word. 
There’s been too many words said here to-day. 
And if you wouldn't mind going, you and Mr. 
Maurice, I should be thankful. I should wish to 
get the sound of talk out of my ears for a bit.” 

‘* But I want to know,” began Mrs. Blewett 
desperately. 
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** Mother, you know all there is to know, and 
you’ve done all the harm there is for you to do. 
You've parted me and Tom ; never again can I 
look him in the face after this; and I fear we 
edn’ the only ones you’ve parted. That’s 
enough for the time, mother. Aw me, I’m 
tired!” 

She motioned the others away. 

Outside, they fought their way against the 
wind until they came to a sheltered street. 
Then Forester turned to Maurice—his face a 
pitiful sight. 

‘* 1 don’t understand,” he said. 

Maurice thought himself justified for once in 
drawing on his private knowledge, and telling 
briefly the story of Nelly’s temptation. 

** Poor girl! I must speak to Tom at once. 
Poor girl!” said Forester, and looked a fur- 
ther, a more pressing question. 

‘* But,” he stammered confusedly— ‘‘ Miss 
Paget—why—why did she std 

Intense irritation mastered Maurice, and 
scattered his reticence to the winds. 

‘*Man!” he exclaimed. ‘Are you blind? 
Can’t you see?” He laughed desperately. 
‘* You are too modest by half. Must I tell you 
outright what brought her down here to-day, 
what has set her beside herself, what anyone 
but you would have seen long ago?” 

There was noneed forthat. Forester flushed 
and trembled. 

‘*T am a poor man,” he said at last in a low 
voice. 





Maurice did not stop to pick his words on 
this day of plain speech. 

‘Are you going to spoil your life and hers 
because of that? And insult her into the 
bargain ?” 

** Insult her?” 

‘*If you consider, it comes to that. She 
would take it like that. Money’s sordid stuff 
to mix up with—with these matters. Do you 
think she would regard it? At the beginning 
it did you honour, but have you a right to 
regard it—now ?” 

‘* People. will say 

‘*They won't!” was Maurice’s impatient 
reply. ‘‘And if they do, are you to shape 
your life by silly gossip? There are some who 
know you better, and the others don’t count. 
Don’t be a cowardly fool, man!” 

They walked on without speaking, and came 
upon a group of school-children playing at a 
street corner. At the sight of them the play 
was suspended ; and when they had passed, a 
dozen shrill voices raised the legend of the 
cellar door to a kind cf measured chant. 

Forester looked at Maurice witha wan smile, 
and held out his hand. 

**Thank you,” he said. 
too late now.” 

Maurice did not dare to contradict him, for 
he could not guess how far astray Cynthia’s 
wounded pride would carry her. They both 
knew now ; and now they seemed farther apart 
than ever. 
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ICK, tack, tack! 
Leaves are dropping, red and brown, 
Leaves are dropping softly down— 
Quicken leaves and oak, 
Whence I make their scarlet shoon 
For the fairy folk. 
Where the quicken branches meet 
Little feet are merry feet 
At the full o’ moon. 


Tick, tack, tack ! 
Never were such dainty shoon 
Sold to lady, lord, or loon 
Yet in any town ; 
Autumn leaves on autumn eves, 
Light as threads a spider weaves, 
Dropping softly down, 
Fashioned into fairy shoon, 
Yellow, red, and brown. 


Tick, tack, tack ! 
What would mortals. give to sce 
Me, the fairy cobbler—me, 
Sitting staid and sly, 
Fairy brogues upon my knee, 
Lighted by a harvest moon 
In a cloudless sky, 
While winds croon an endless tune 
And the rushes sigh? 


Tick, tack, tack ! 
Follow, find me if you can, 
Hold me if you dare. 
Pretty maid or peeping man, 
I have gold galore ; 
You, amid your yellow hair, 
Have a golden store, 
Colleen dhas, and yet—alas ! 
You’d be seeking more. 


Tick, tack, tack! 
Let my fairy gold alone, 
Minted not for you, 
Who have plenty of your own, 
Lest it turn to dew 
Turn to dew or turn to stone, 
Or to bitter rue. 
Leave the Shee their own, machree, 
I’ve no gold for you! 


Tick, tack, tack ! 
Keep your gold heart undefiled, 
Little golden head! 
And the Shee will gather, child, 
Kind dreams for your bed. 
Stepping in their scarlet shoon, 
That I fashioned at full moon, 
Brushing through the dew, 
They will come and watch by you, 
Colleen, when you're dead. 
NORA HOPPER. 
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HE approach to Belfast by water is not 
unlike that to Portsmouth from the east 
on a larger scale. Along the twelve miles 

of lough the land rises on both sides as it 
closes in. On the left, the rising ground is of 
moderate height, clothed with fields and woods 
and gardens ; on the right the hills are higher— 
one of them is over two thousand feet—massive, 
and rounded, a long line of huge downs dwarfing 
the villages by the shore. From a width of 
seven miles between Blackhead and Orlock the 
waterway narrows until between the shipyards 
as you enter the city it is not more than a 
couple of hundred yards across, if it be so 
much, 

In the valley where the Lagan enters the 
lough, on land mostly won from the water and 
not six feet above sea-level, stands the larges: 
and most progressive town in Ireland, number- 
ing a third of a million inhabitants, and extend- 
ing and improving yearly. All over it and on all 
itsthree sides the builders are busy, replacing old 
houses by better ones, or running new streets 
into open fields ; and on the west the outskirts 
have begun to climb the lower slopes of the 
hills that form its prominent feature from every 
point of view and overlock it as Box Hill does 
Dorking. Look at Belfast as you will; go 
round it by the Botanic Gardens, Ormeau Park 
and Ballymacarrett, and by Cave Hill and the 
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high ground on the other side; or cross it in 
every direction on the queer spring mattresses 
of its tram-cars, the two things that strike you 
are that it is thriving, and that—for the truth may 
as well be told—it is a much better place than 
you expected in these days of unscrupulous 
advertisement. 

It is not quite as other towns. To begin 
with, it is in a better position, with better 
surroundings than most; it has no particu- 
larly brilliant architecture, but nothing con- 
spicuously monotonous or bad; of churches 
or chapels it has a hundred and fifty, of which 
perhaps half a dozen are rememberable for their 
good features, but there is no centre, nothing 
that dominates the crowd of spires and 
chimneys, which perhaps may be done by the 
city buildings now rising on the site of the old 
Linen Hall. Its streets are wide and modern ; 
one of them at least has been run through an area 
of slums, and along its fringes you get patches 
of old Belfast. But old Belfast was a little place. 
A hundred years ago it had but 13,000 people ; 
in the Waterloo time it had but 27,000; in 1891 
these had increased tenfold, the bulk of the 
increase having taken place during the last 
thirty years. 

It began as a cluster of huts around the 
castle built in the thirteenth century—the site of 
which is marked by Castle Street and Castle 
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Place, though the existing castle is a modern 
mansion on the slopes of Cave Hill—and its 
early history mainly concerns itself with the 
captures of the castle by the O’Neills of 
Clannaboye, whose coronation stone, after 
being built into the wall of the Butter Market 
and forming part of a rockery in Lancaster 
Street, is now in the local museum. 

Belfast became a port in 1637, when the Earl 
of Strafford purchased its freedom from the 
monopolies of Carrickfergus, which up to 
then was the place of most importance on the 
lough. In the days of William the Third, who 
crossed the Lagan here on his road to Orange- 
field, it had but five streets, though it was ‘‘ the 
greatest town for trade in the North of Ireland.” 
Schomberg’s artillery on the way to the 
Boyne so shook its new bridge that three of its 


miles out there was little more than a fathom 
of water at the lowest tides. Three miles out 


were the roads of Garmoyle with twenty feet of 


water, where the ships lay until the tide floated 
up to the harbour those which drew less than 
fourteen feet, the others having to unload their 
cargo into lighters, which brought it to the 
quays at a Joss to the merchants of £50,000 a 
year. The improvement has been great, but 
the number of engineers who were consulted, 
to have their reports amalgamated or more or 
less politely shelved, was simply wonderful. 
Killaly, John Rennie, Telford, Walker, Halpin, 
Rhodes, Cubitt, Woodhouse, Giles—really it 
would puzzle even a Belfast man to say to 
whom the improvement is due. 

The water in the river is now seventeen feet 
at ordinary low tide, and the area of the docks 
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arches went wrong, but as it had twenty-one 
altogether these were put right again, and it 
lasted until 1841 or thereabouts, when it gave 
place to the present Queen’s Bridge, which was 
widened in 1885. Farther up is the railway 
bridge, and then come two more bridges, for 
the town—which has been a city since 1888 
and has had a Lord Mayor since 1892—lies on 
both sides of the river, the western portion 
being in County Antrim, the eastern in County 
Down. 

At the Queen’s Bridge begins the harbour, 
which is artificial for miles, and, like the Clyde, 
a triumph of persistent dredging and judicious 
embankment. It is entered far out in the 
_ lough, the approach to the city being a long 
straight channel, marked by a double line of 
buoys, alight by day and night. Eighty years 
ago the tide ebbed clean out of the river at low 
water, leaving but a narrow crooked channel in 
front of the town, ranging from a couple of feet 
to a yard and a-half in depth. Twoand a-half 


and basin just over a hundred acres, the river 
space being practically a dock of about sixty 
acres. There are three graving docks, one, the 
Alexandra, 800 feet long. Two of the quays 
are each 700 yards long, and Donegall Quay, 
with its continuation, Prince’s, is 1,100 yards in 
length. In addition to these are three long 
wharves, so that the Harbour Commissioners 
have under their control a lineal quayage’ of 
nearly four miles. 

Their receipts exceed £150,000 a year, of 
which the bulk comes from the cross-channel 
and coasting trades, for Belfast does not re- 
ceive or send out much of its goods direct. 
It sends or receives them by cross-channel 
steamer which carries them to or from Liver- 
pool or Glasgow or some other port to which 
the ocean steamships trade. Its imports are 
chiefly provisions and coals and building mate- 
rials, and materials for its two shipyards and 
for its linen and rope factories; its exports 
being mainly linen and cordage, and ships, and 
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whisky—29,000 tons of it a year—and aérated 
waters, of which it is the chief seat of manu- 
facture in the United Kingdom, owing to the 
peculiar properties of the sparkling stream that 
flows 116 feet below the level of Cromac Street 
and thereabouts. This is not the town water ; 
for that its Water Commissioners have gone to 
the Silent Valley on the slopes of the Mourne 
mountains, thirty or more miles to the south, 
and brought it by conduit and siphon to the 
reservoirs at Carryduff, some 350 feet above the 
sea. 

Belfast is the headquarters of the linen trade, 
which has drifted to Ireland and declined in 
England and Scotland, so that as far as the 
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hundred thousand are dependent; tnat the 
manufacturers distribute £ 3,335,000 in wages 
every year ; that they have sunk # 5,700,000 in 
plant; and that their stocks in process of 
manufacture and in a finished state are worth 
five millions and a-half, or perhaps more. 

In the past Ireland grew a large portion of the 
flax it made into linen. Such is not the case now 
There is a steady decrease in the acreage of the 
crop. Low prices, poor quality and wet seasons 
have told theirtale. In 1887 there were 130,000 
acres under flax, in 1897 it occupied but 45,500 
acres, and the yield was but a sixth of the 
40,000 tons which formed the net supply. The 
bulk that reaches Ireland hails from Russia ; 








A SHED OF POWER LOOMS IN A BELFAST LINEN FACTORY. 


United Kingdom is concerned its progress has 
been little or none. Its figures are significant. 
In 1850 there were, roughly, a million spindles 
going in the three kingdoms, and of these each 
kingdom held almost exactly a third ; in 1890 
the number of spindles had risen to 1,100,000, 
of which Ireland held 840,000, and England but 
just over a hundred thousand. In 1850 the 
United Kingdom had 3,670 power looms, of 
which Ireland had 58; in 1800 the looms had 
risen to 48,714, and of these Ireland had over 
25,000 ; in 1897 the Irish looms had increased 
to 31,000. 

The linen trade of Ireland is not a small 
thing. A competent authority has estimated 
for us that the persons employed in the various 
processes of linen manufacture, finishing, etc., 
number a hundred thousand, on whom another 


Belgium ranks next, flax being there the modern 
fleur-de-Lys, it being from that river that the 
finest quality comes. 

Linen of some sort has been made in Ireland 
for centuries. It formed the yellow vesture of 
its people ; but it was not until the plantation 
of Ulster that it began to be exported, nor 
until the arrival of the Huguenots with the 
reed and reel that it was largely made in its 
finer qualities. Its manufacture was, however, 
never quite satisfactory as a trade. For 117 
years it was subsidised by Government, it 
having been in receipt of annual bounties from 
1711 to 1827. The turn for the better took 
place in 1830, when Mulhollands rebuilt their 
mill in Belfast, abandoning cotton and intro- 
ducing the machine-spinning of linen yarn. 
That mill, grown to enormous proportions, has 
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become the biggest in the city, and belongs to 
the York Street Flax Spinning Company, who 
bought it years ago from Mr. John Mulholland, 
better known as Lord Dunleath, the owner of 
Egeria, that pearl of racing schooners. 

In this factory both spinning and weaving 
are carried on. You see the flax as it arrives 
in bales in its first stages of preparation ; for 
after being pulled up by the roots it has been 
‘rippled ” to comb the seeds out of it, and 
‘*retted "—that is, steeped in water and fer- 
mented amid the vilest of odours to facilitate 
the removal of the resinous matters and of the 
woody part of the stem—and it has been 
‘* grassed” to dry, and ‘*‘ broken” to smash up 
the woody tissues, and ‘‘scutched” to clear 
away this troublesome woodiness as much as 
possible. 

At the factory it is taken from the bales and 
‘* heckled,” being drawn by hand through a 
stout steel comb with a strong down-draught 
at the side to suck the dust out of the room and 
clear the atmosphere. It is then passed through 
a heckling machine in which steel pins on long 
battens revolve in an endless chain to comb the 
** stricks ” that dip and rise overhead and move 
along at each withdrawal, until they are pushed 
out in succession to make way for those that 
follow them. 

From this machine it is taken to ‘‘ sorters” 
who, on combs of varying fineness, clean away 
the remaining ‘‘ tow” and classify according to 
quality the ‘‘line,” or better portion, each 
strick of which is now like a tress of silky hair. 

Then the‘‘line” passes on to the ‘‘ spreading” 
machines, where by ingenious devices of rollers 
running at different rates as it goes forward, 
it is combed and brushed and delicately spread 
until it becomes a continuous ribbon or “ sliver.” 
Then the slivers go into the ‘‘ drawing ” frames, 
where by much intricate and fast-running ma- 
chinery they are ‘‘ drawn,” six or eight slivers 
into one, and this process is repeated till the 
whole becomes a level uniform lint ribbon, which 
is passed to the ‘‘ roving” frame to be wound 
as a loosely twisted lint rope on big bobbins ; 
and these ‘‘rovings ” are spun into yarn on 
the throstle principle, much as cotton is, 
only that flax has to be spun wet, and as it 
spins is passed through tiny troughs of hot 
water with a temperature half-way up to boiling 
point, so that the atmosphere—and nothing 
else—is much like that of the Victoria regia 
house at Kew. 

Figure to yourself floor upon floor of these 
machines, long and wide, lighted by the 
windows on the sides; the machines in 
hundreds, all alike on each floor, in row after 
row like pins in a paper, running so fast that 
they seem to be motionless and roaring as they 
run, with their minders, mostly women, tending 
them continually as if to keep them in good 
temper ; and you have the dominant impression 
of a spinning mill. 

The weaving is much as other weaving, the 
main difference being in the means adopted for 
dealing with the want of elasticity in the flax 
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yarn. You have, as usual, the warp yarns 
wound on the ‘‘ beams,” the weft yarns on the 
‘‘cops,” the jacquard strips overhead to 
control the pattern, the dancing of the 
‘* healds,” the shooting of the shuttles, the 
steady production of the cloth which the loom 
yields so slowly in comparison with its furious 
activity. A shed of power-looms—and there is 
one here that looks as big as Bedford Square—is 
aconcentration of industry that perhaps the deaf 
most appreciate, but is not easy to beat as a 
noteworthy example of what our race has done 
by thought and perseverance. 

When the cloth leaves the loom it has to be 
trimmed and prepared for bleaching, and bleached 
and finished for sale. Between the heavy sheet- 
ings and the dainty cambric embroidered by hand 
in the country districts, the varietyis great. One 
would hardly have expected linen to take so 
many forms, and certainly one would never have 
thought it necessary to pack it in so many ways, 
particularly for the foreigner, who, in some 
instances, requires a pretty wrapper costing 
more than the goods it wraps. That people 
should buy household linen because of the 
picture on the paper package (and want a 
different picture each time) may appear incre- 
dible, but is nevertheless true. 

From flax to hemp. Let us cross the river 
into County Down. The Belfast Ropework 
Company is the biggest in the world.. Of 
parcel twine alone it sends out over a hundred 
tons a week; and it does not concern itself 
wholly with mere string, but with every de- 
scription of cordage, from the stoutest mooring 
cables for the largest ships, to the finest fishing 
lines running fifty fathoms to the ounce. Lines 
of all sorts for every industry; twines of all 
sorts for every purpose ; cords of every pattern ; 
ropes of every size, hawser-laid, strand-laid, 
cable-laid—enough to’ girdle the earth with 
many times over; for here are three thousand 
people at work, tending the most recent 
machinery, in light and airy modern buildings 
that cover thirty-five,acres or more. 

This huge business was founded in 1873, and 
when it was converted into a limited company, 
three years later, it employed less than a hun- 
dred hands, which is fewer than its clerks are 
now. Its works have been enlarged again and 
again, its development having been continuous 
up to the present, the success, by common 
consent, being mainly due to the managing 
director, Mr. W. H. Smiles, the son of the 
author of ‘‘ The Lives of the Engineers,” whose 
** Self Help” and other books had such lasting 
influence on his country’s welfare by their 
strenuous preaching of the gospel of endeavour. 

The raw material is all imported ; fibres are 
here of all sorts, from the best Italian hemp in 
large quantities down to a little of that greenish, 
yellowish newcomer, sisal, of which so much is 
expected; but none are of Irish production. 
Going through the twine factory, you see these 
fibres heckled or carded in machine after 
machine, until they glide down into the tall 
cans as the familiar ‘‘ sliver,” which travels the 
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usual round through roving-frame and spinning- 
frame, until it gets twisted into two-ply, three- 
ply, or whatever may be the number of ply 
desired, and finally by an ingenious machine is 
wound up into that ball of which it is often so 
very difficult to find the loose end. 

Some of the string is dried Fy passing it 
through size or what not, and drying it on big 
steam-heated drums, that, as they slowly turn, 
take it wet and deliver it dry; some of it is 
dressed in lengths along the ground, some of 
it finished in other ways. Think of the many 
kinds of string with which your parcels have 
been tied up during the year, and think of the 
way you have wasted it by throwing it away, 
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manila, which is a harsher, heavier fibre, the 
motion has to be horizontal, and in dealing 
with it we are among quite a different series 
of machines, which are, perhaps, rather more 
noteworthy, for it is remarkable how so coarse 
and stubborn a thing should be spun into yarn 
at such a speed. 

In the manila section of the factory the most 
striking department is that in which trawl nets 
are being made by hand, a long shed, lighted 
from the top, in which a number of women and 
girls with blouses and skirts in full colour in 
the sunshine are busy at the yellow nets hang- 
ing on the walls, and form a picture that, if 
well rendered, would make the fortune of the 
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and you will have some idea of the colours and 
qualities here made, and of the quantities 
rendered necessary by your and other people's 
wastefulness. As the mustard manufacturer 
makes his fortune out of the mustard people 
leave on their plates, so the string manufacturer 
makes his out of the string people cut at the 
knots instead of untying. 

Sash-lines —for which Belfast has a high repu- 
tation—blind-cords, picture-cords, and such like 
plaited lines are made on the braiding machines 


on which, as we saw at Leicester, sets of 


bobbins rotate on revolving disks, and work in 
and out in a bewildering way it is difficult to 
account for, unless you look at the machinery 
below. These braiding machines work vertically, 
like all the spinning gear up to now, but with 


figure painter who had the pluck to tackle it on 
a large scale. For colour and action it would 
beat any Venetian subject ever painted, and the 
vigour of the tug as the knot is tightened would 
give an opportunity as great as that of the 
pinch of Millet’s gleaners. 

Of the rope department we need say but 
little, except that it is very large, as might be 
expected. Ropes are not often made in the 
old way now. No longer does the weary 
spinner, with his philabeg of heckled hemp, 
advance backwards along the lengthy walk and 
finger the fibres into the yarn as it spins, while 
the still more weary boy works the wheel that 
spins the yarn, and so often stops for refresh 
ment. Machinery at both ends, with its big 
bobbins and runners and drums, has altered all 
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that, though it has not in all cases improved 
the quality of the article produced. But these 
ropeworks havehad ropeenough. Two things 
more we must mention: the twine store, 
lengthy and admirably lighted, having a floor 
space of 20,000 feet and as much more storage 
area in the shelves of the bins that line it ; and 
secondly the 2,000 horse-power triple-expansion 
engine that drives the twine-making machinery, 
and is said to be the largest of its kind in use 
for land purposes. 

Belfast is the only shipbuilding town in 
Ireland—bar Cork, which in 1897 built five 
sailing vessels, totalling among them 229 tons, 
and is rather proud of it—and the shipyards of 
Belfast are two in number, and opposite to each 
other, one on each side of the river where the 
city begins. In 1858 Mr. Harland took over 
Hickson’s yard on the east side, and three 
years afterwards founded the firm of Harland 
& Wolff; in 1879 Messrs. Workman & 
Clark opened their yard on the west side. 
Both firms have flourished, the first unusually 
so; the second employs 3,000 men, the other, 
which had a twenty-one years’ start, employs 
three times as many. These two firms pay just 
one-eighth of the income of the Harbour Com- 
missioners, without taking into account the 
revenue derived from the commodities imported 
for the use of the workmen and those dependent 
on them, who comprise about a sixth of Bel- 
fast’s population. As regards their material, 


the shipyards are like the ropeworks, none of 
it being of Irish production, the iron, steel, 
coal, and in fact everything used in the con 
struction of the vessels, having to be brought 
from Scotland or England or elsewhere across 
the sea, a state of affairs that exists in probably 
no other shipyard. 

And yet these yazds prosper exceedingly, and 
have areputation for excellence second to none. 
The larger can build, and is building, a dozen 
vessels at a time, and has already launched a 
million tons of shipping, including the fleet of 
the White Star line, with its latest addition, the 
Oceanic, the biggest vessel afloat and one of 
the best-looking. So well proportioned is she 
that she really looks smaller than some of her 
smaller sisters; and yet she is as long as the 
Haymarket, from the Civil Service Stores to 
Pall Mall, and higher than its houses, and 
down each of her funnels you can drive two 
tramcars abreast at a time. 

Belfast is proud of her, and naturally so. It 
admires the large, and fortune has favoured it. 
It claims to have the five biggest things of 
their kind in the world. The biggest shipyard 
which built the biggest ship, tne biggest rope- 
work, the biggest linen factory, the biggest 
whisky store, and the biggest tobacco factory. 
The tobacco factory—Gallaher’s—was built but 
recently and is certainly gigantic, and, like the 
other giants we have described, its bigness is 
not its only recommendation. 


W. J. GORDON. 
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HERE are lives which may have been 
wasted in the world, or whose positive 
benefit to the human race may have been 

neutralised by energy squandered upon intel- 
lectual strivings and conflicts that yield no 
bread to sustain souls, but only Dead Sea fruit ; 
and yet these very lives may possess an ever- 
lasting human interest by the bitterness of their 
illusions, the depth of their sorrows, the passion 
with which they sought to satisfy with reason- 
ing the spiritual hunger of the mind—in short, 
by all that profoundly stirs the interest that men 
must ever take in the great mystery of man. 
Among such lives which are the product of the 
century that dates from the Great Revolution in 
France and are deeply stamped with its marks, 
that of Félicité de Lamennais stands out with 
the distinctness of some wonder-moving rock 
against the sky. The Hon. W. Gibson has 
done well in publishing a _ biography of 
the author of ‘‘ Paroles d’un Croyant” before 
the close of the century whose philosophical 
spirit with all its possibilities for weal and woe 
this remarkable man so eminently represents, 
and the writer of the present sketch is under 


great obligation to his impartial and conscien- 
tious volume. 


Like Chateaubriand, Renan, and not a few 
other men of genius or of brilliant intellectual 
powers who have transfused the peculiar quali- 
ties of Armorican imagination and character 
into the literature of France, Félicité Robert de 
Lamennais was a Breton. He had moreover 
inherited Celtic blood from another source, his 
maternal grandmother being of Irish extraction. 
His father had made a fortune as a shipowner 
at St. Malo, and having saved the town from 
starvation at a very critical time by providing 
the people with corn at his own expense he 
received letters of nobility from Louis xv1. Thus 
it was that ‘‘ de la Mennais,” which the polemical 
abbé preferred to write ‘‘ de Lamennais,”” came 
to be added to the patronymic. Robert Félicité 
de Lamennais was born at St. Malo in 1782. 
The house in which he first saw the light still 
exists. He was a small, weakly child with 
broad, high forehead, thin face, and grey eyes. 
by the Hon, W. Gibson. 


1 «The Abbé de Lamennais,” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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Of his early life we have the following record : 
‘‘Of an extraordinary and feverish vivacity— 
resulting from a nervous excitable temperament 
—he wasin childhood domineering, irritable, and 
subject to fits of anger which were often ended 
by fainting. He kept aloof from the other 
children and rarely joined in their games. A 
vague feeling of superiority seemed to incline 
him to solitude.” In the main lines of this 
portrait the child can be recognised as “ father 
to the man.” After the death of his mother 


The boy’s education was personally under- 
taken by an uncle, whose patiénce must have 
been rather badly tried, for Féli, ashe was then 
and afterwards called by all who were inti- 
mate with him, was never remarkable for 
docility. He was more curious as a boy than 
studious, and all sorts of books attracted him. 
When locked up in the library as a punish- 
ment for such Latin as ‘‘ Hic scriptio factus 
est ab ego,” or for some act of rebellion, he 
found ample distraction in reading Diderot, Vol- 





By permission of 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 


at the age of seven he appears to have been 
left very much to the perilous experience of 
forming his own character. What an indica- 
tion of the future man was that contained in 
a few words uttered at the age of eight! 
He was watching with a crowd of others from 
the ramparts of St. Malo the fury of the 
_storm-lashed ocean. Looking scornfully at 
the groups of men and women near him he 
said to his companion, ‘‘ They look at what I 
am looking at, but they do not see what I 
see!” It was because he saw, or thought 
he saw, more than others, that that tortured 
sea was an image of his own stormy life. 


| fownom 


taire, and Rousseau. Jean Jacques interested 
him most, and in Lamennais’ writings are 
many traces of the influence of the Genevan 
dreamer. When about the age of twelve a 
priest took him in hand and endeavoured to 
prepare him for his first communion. We are 
told that the good man “‘retired gasping with 
astonishment and grief” at the torrent of 
incredulity that poured from the boy’s lips. 
Unlike his brother Jean, founder of the order 
of ‘*Les Fréres de I’Instruction Chr étienne,” 
Féli showed no disposition in youth to embrace 
the sacerdotal life. In fact, he was so caught 
up by the wind of scepticism that was blow- 
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ing that it was not until he had reached the 
age of twenty-two that he made his first com- 
munion. 

His father, who had lost great part of his 
fortune by the revolutionary troubles, tried to 
train his son Félicité to the shipping business, 
but although the youth had a fine talent for 
mathematics he hated the counting-house. He 
soon abandoned it, and for years he led the life 
of a desultory student without any fixed purpose. 
After the declaration of belief to which reference 
has been made, he appears to have vacillated 
persistently between two moods—that of rapt 
enthusiasm and of dark discouragement. In 
1809 we find him writing: ‘‘Oh! too deeply 
have I loved the bitter joys of the world, the con- 
solations of the world, the hopes of the world! 
Now I wish only forthe Cross.” Here we have 
the first indication of serious change. This 
year, influenced by the example of his brother, 
the Abbé Jean, he entered minor ordérs. 


His means enabled him to remain an indepen- 
dent student, and thus he became one of the most 
learned men of his time. The vast store of 
knowledge that he laid up during those obscure 
yearsin history, languages, physics, metaphysics, 
theology, and Biblical criticism, fully armed his 
splendid abilities for that controversial arena 
towards which certain forces of his nature 
inevitably carried him. The first revelation of 
his literary power and wide learning was given 
to the public in 1814. The work was the 
‘*Tradition de l’Eglise sur I'Institution des 
Evéques.” Although it was published in the 
names of the two brothers, Jean and Feélicité, 
the writing was done by the latter. It was a 
scathing condemnation of the nomination of 
bishops by the sovereign. It would have been 
published earlier but for the opposition of the 
Imperial police. But now the power of 
Napoleon was broken, and the press had a brief 
spell of freedom. The book proved of great 
personal importance to its author: for it led 
him on, perhaps in spite of himself, to the 
momentous step of seeking ordination. 

Before, however, he took this resolution, 
Lamennais went to England. In London he 
endeavoured to obtain employment as a tutor, 
but a lady to whom he was recommended con- 
sidered that ‘‘he looked too stupid ” to under- 
take the education of her children. She could 
not have been a good disciple of Lavater, for 
although Lamennais’ figure was meagre and 
undersized, his physiognomy was anything 
but stupid. In the portrait which forms 
the frontispiece of this biography here repro- 
duced, we have a face so thoughtful and 
troubled, that it does more than excitesympathy, 
it stirs up a strong desire to know the secrets of 
that mind and character whose enigmatic story 
one feels to be written in the lines of these 
distressed features. 

Lamennais had left France in consequence of 
the escape of Bonaparte from Elba, but the 
battle of Waterloo and its political consequences 
brought the refugee back to his own land. He 


was ordained priest in 1815. Being then thirty- 
four years of age, he was certainly old enough 
to resist all suasion that might have been 
brought to bear to induce him to take this step, 
but there is much reason to believe that he 
would never have entered the priesthood had 
he not been pushed to it by friends who did 
not understand him. His combative nature, his 
dominating spirit and constitutional inability to 
submit to the will of others, together with his 
splendidly restless intellect in the domain of 
politics and philosophy, marked him out as a 
leader of men in a sphere of purely intellectual 
effort. Nevertheless, when the religious mood 
was on him, his language glowed with a pious 
ardour that exercised a mighty influence on his 
fellow-men. But this mood was soon suc- 
ceeded by one of dark and barren melancholy, 
or by another in which the zeal of the politico. 
religious reformer was all-absorbing. It is in 
this last that we find the keynote to his cha- 
racter. 

Lamennais was a revolutionist even when he 
considered himself a Royalist. He had no 
hope in kings or princes, and very little in 
statesmen and the higher clergy ; he looked to the 
people to free the Church from the restraint 
imposed upon it by the political but essen- 
tially irreligious mind of Bonaparte. In his 
hatred of the Concordat, he threw all the 
ardour of his temperament and the strength of 
his genius into the task of creating a democratic 
movement. But in the early part of the 
century and long afterwards Gallicanism was 
still strong in France, and the horror with 
which the Revolution had inspired the clergy 
caused them to regard the democracy and 
democratic ideas with deep suspicion. They 
thought it wiser to be absolutely devoted to the 
cause of any monarch, whether called king 
or emperor, than to trust themselves and the 
interests of religion to the liberal instincts of 
the populace. 

Lamennais raised his first great storm in 
France with his ‘‘ Essay on Indifference,” in 
the early years of the restored monarchy. The 
tenor is summed up in the following charac- 
teristic passage with which it begins : 

‘* The century most hopelessly diseased is not that which 
is passionate in error, but rather that which neglects, 
which disdains truth. There is still vitality, and consequently 
hope, where violence is seen ; but when all movement has 
ceased, when the pulse no longer beats, when the heart has 
become cold, can we fail to recognise the signs of approaching 
dissolution ?” 


These words contain the secret of Lamennais’ 
prodigious influence upon his contemporaries, 
and also indicate the rock on which he split. 
Frayssinous, who was on the side of Galli- 
canism, says of the first volume of the ‘‘ Essay ” 
that it would ‘‘ awaken the dead.” It is 
almost equally severe in condemning the “ re- 
ligious anarchy ” of the Reformation and the 
secular philosophy of the French Revolution. 
Fact and argument alike seem sometimes wildly 
distorted, yet the main issue is urged with great 
variety of illustration. It raised up numerous 
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enemies among the living, but although this 
work in its entirety set most of the bishops 
against Lamennais—which was not surprising 
considering the shafts that the author aimed at 
them—it was not condemned at Rome. Indeed 
it was formally approved there, on account 
of the defence of Christianity set forth in its 
doctrine of the common consent of humanity. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the work 
put Auguste Comte on the track of his philo- 
sophy—the ‘‘ Religion of Humanity.” 


As time went on Lamennais became a still 
more troublesome thorn in the side of the King 
and the Gallican bishops, and his influence 
upon the movement of opinion that led to 
the Revolution of July was considerable. But 
the uncompromising Breton priest was more 
furious with the state of things under Louis 
Philippe than he was before. It was in 1830 
that he founded his controversial paper the 
‘* Avenir,” which was destined to make so much 
noise in the world. He soon formed a bril- 
liant staff among the enthusiastic and gifted 
young men who had been won over by his 
genius, and who belonged to what was 
already known as the ‘‘ Mennaisian School.” 
Two of these were destined to attain world- 
wide celebrity. One, Henri  Lacordaire, 
had exchanged the black robe of the bar for 
the white frock of a preaching friar, and the 
other, Charles de Montalembert, was a young 
nobleman who, although a layman, was 
deeply interested in ecclesiastical questions, 
and who had thrown himself heart and soul 
into the Liberal Catholic Movement headed by 
Lamennais. Lacordaire met Lamennais in 
1823, and this is how he then described him : 

‘*He is a little dried-up man, with a thin yellow face, 
simple in manners, abrupt in speech, and full of his book. 
Nothing reveals his genius. If you were to set M. de 
Lamennais down in a gathering of ecclesiastics, with his 
brown overcoat, his short breeches and black silk stockings, 
he would be taken for a parish sexton.” 


No attempt can be made here to follow the 
polemical career of the ‘‘ Avenir.” Under the 
guiding spirit of the fierce little Breton priest 
it became more and more violent and revolution- 
ary. The attacks upon Louis Philippe and his 
instruments the bishops, who were represented 
as guilty obstacles to the democratic destiny of 
the Church, at length led to a State prosecution. 
But the ‘* Avenir” had become immensely popu- 
lar and the defendants were acquitted. It was 
at Rome that Louis Philippe was avenged. 
The bishops having with almost one accord for- 
bidden their clergy and their flocks to read the 
‘* Avenir,” and the circulation having fallen 
very low in consequence, Lamennais, accom- 
panied by Lacordaire and Montalembert, made 
his memorable pilgrimage to Rome to lay his 
case before the Pope. Gregory xvi would 
much rather have had nothing to do with such 
a hot coal as the one he was now asked to 
pick up, but Lamennais so pressed his appeal 
that a decision was at length given. The 
policy of the ‘* Avenir” was condemned as dan- 


gerous to society in the existing state of the 
world. Its editors were called upon to desist 
from their enterprise. 

This condemnation by Rome was the most 
momentous fact in Lamennais’ career. While 
formally submitting, he brooded over his dis- 
comftiture with an exasperation of soul that at 
length gave vent to its pent-up fire in words of 
flame and scorn of almost unexampled bitter- 
ness. Vainly he struggled with his turbulent 
and volcanic nature, and endeavoured to work 
out an ideal in the retirement of La Chénaie—a 
country house near Dinan belonging to him and 
his brother Jean—surrounded by disciples like 
Lacordaire and Maurice de Guérin, who still 
hung upon his words: he could not find peace. 
Although living out of the world his mind was 
whirling in the vortex of its political commotions ; 
and he who had drunk so deeply of celebrity, 
had drawn inspiration from the hot breath of an 
excited populace, he who loved so much to rule 
men, could not resign himself to what he felt was 
self-effacement. Moreover, every little wind of 
calumnious rumour from the outside world 
stung his irritable and impressionable spirit. 
Thus he was lashed and goaded on by what was 
within him and what was without, until his 
revolutionary ideas wore so lurid a colour that 
Lacordaire and all his old disciples drew away 
from him. 


It was while Lamennais was smarting under 
the sense of isolation, and the belief that his 
career was broken, that he gave to Sainte-Beuve 
the manuscript of ‘‘ Paroles d’un Croyant,” and 
asked him to get it published. The effect of 
these ‘*‘ Words ” on the public mind was tremen- 
dous, and we have only to read a few pages of 
them to understand this now, although more 
than sixty years have gone by since they were 
first printed, and such great changes have taken 
place during that period in the mental temper 
of the world. These terrible predictions and 
denunciations, which, although an_ indirect 
appeal to all the furies of revolution, are cast 
in a religious form, and both in language and 
suggested inspiration forcibly remind the reader 
of the Hebrew prophets, must be considered, 
from a purely literary point of view, as the 
grandest outburst of Lamennais’ genius. Some 
of the pictures are positively terrific from the 
intensity of their imaginative power and the 
gloom of the writer’s soul. What concentrated 
horror, for example, is there in the following 
vision of the seven kings, enemies of religion 
and liberty, according to Lamennais : 

‘* The night was dark ; the starless sky weighed over the 
earth as a slab of black marble on a tomb. And nothing 
broke the silence of that night but a strange noise, asa gentle 
flapping of wings, which was heard from time to time over 
the fields and the towns. Then the darkness grew deeper, 
and there was no man who did not feel his soul shrink, as a 
shudder ran through him. And in a room draped in black 
and lit by a red lamp seven men clothed in purple and 
with crowns on their heads were sitting on seven seats of 
iron... 

‘** The first said : ‘ My brothers, what shall we do that we 
may destroy liberty? For where its reign begins ours ends. 
The cause is common to all of us: let each one propose what 
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seems good to him. This is my advice. Before Christ came 
who dared to oppose us? It is His religion which has 
destroyed us. Let us abolish the religion of Christ.’ And 
all answered, ‘ That is true. Let us abolish the religion of 
Christ !’” 


But the ‘‘ Paroles” did not attack the mon- 
archs of the earth only. The advice of the 
seventh king in the vision is: 

‘*We must gain over the priests of Christ with property, 
honours, and power. And they will command the people 
in Christ’s name to submit to us in everything . . . and the 
people will believe them and will obey for conscience’ sake, 
and our power will be greater than before.” 


Royer Collard described the ‘‘ Paroles” as 
‘* ’93 going to its Easter Communion.” There 
can be no doubt that its tendency is distinctly 
revolutionary, and that it appears to justify the 
employment of violent means for getting rid of 
kings. It drew forth from the Pope another 
encyclical in which the work is declared to be 
‘‘immense in wickedness.” 

This encyclical appears to have decided 
Lamennais to separate himself from communion 
with Rome. He did not do this by any public 
renunciation of opinions hitherto held, but 
simply let himself drift away from his old moor- 
ings. While not repudiating any of the doctrines 
of Christianity, he endeavoured to build up a 
new philosophy of religion, in which science and 
mysticism were incongruously blended. An 
attempted analysis of this ‘‘ Esquisse d’une 
Philosophie,” upon which Lamennais spent the 
best energy of the closing period of his life, 
would be absolutely profitless. It marks the 
miserable failure of a great intellect to make 
inconsistency consistent. 

He became more and more a revolutionist. 
In 1840 he published a pamphlet against 
Louis Philippe’s Government so violent and 
subversive that he was prosecuted and sent 
to the prison of Sainte Pélagie for a year. At 
first he accepted his fate quite gaily, but the 
months dragged wearily along, and when he 
regained his freedom he was much broken 
down in health. While in prison he killed 
time by pouring out the bitterness of his soul 
in ** thoughts ” like these : 

‘“* They say there have been cannibals in the world. I do 
not deny it, but it cannot have been for long; they must 
have died of poisoning.” 

‘*If misfortunes weigh upon you, fly to the desert. The 
tears of man are received only in the bosom of his mother 
Nature, or of his Father God.” 


The Revolution of 1848 seemed to promise 
Lamennais a fresh lease of life. He threw him- 
self into the movement with all the enthusiasm 
of other days, and became editor of the 
Republican paper the ‘‘ Peuple Constituent.” 
After the flight of Louis Philippe he sat in the 
Constituent Assembly on the Extreme Left, and 
there he again met the Dominican Lacordaire. 
But the reaction soon set in: Louis Bonaparte 
became all-powerful and the ‘‘ Peuple Con- 
stituent” had to disappear. 


Lamennais was now an old man, and the rest 
of his time in the world was full of sorrow and 


suffering. The story of the last three or four 
years of his life as told by Mr. Gibson is inex- 
pressibly sad. He was not only old and in 
ill-health, but miserably poor. When winter 
came to deepen all the torture of poverty and 
desertion, he wrapped himself in an overcoat 
as he sat and worked in his Paris room near 
the sky, for he could not afford a fire. His 
share of the family fortune had all been spent 
upon the ‘‘ making of books ”—which was long 
ago classed with the vanities. After mentioning 
in a letter written a few months before his 
death that he had taken a stroll in the Jardin 
des Plantes, and had seen a happy crowd there 
watching a monstrous beast, ‘‘ which they call 
a hippopotamus,” lying in the sun, he writes 
this beautiful and deeply pathetic passage : 
‘For my part, dreaming, I retired into those long, 
deserted alleys bordered by beds of flowers, autumn flowers, 
without perfume as those of life in its decline. Then I felt 
the awakening within me, faint and sad, of the love of 
nature, formerly so strong in me: I heard the voices of the 
past as a far-off echo, and my thoughts floated vaguely in a 
mingling of memories and sensations almost indistinguish 


able. 


In the following February Lamennais was 
dying. His niece, Augustine de Kertanguy, 
a widow of one of his old disciples, came to 
Paris to attend upon him. Asa devout Bretonne 
she was deeply distressed at the thought 
of his dying without being reconciled to the 
faith he had so long professed, and she said to 
him, ‘‘ Féli, would you like to see a priest ?” 
‘*No,” was the answer. ‘ Reflect, I beseech 
you,” she continued. Then we are told that 
he ‘‘ pulled himself together and said in a firmer 
tone: ‘No, no, no, leave me in peace.’” As 
he sank into a sleep from which he never awoke 
to consciousness he said: ‘‘Ce sont les bons 
moments!” To those who had followed him 
in his troubled and storm-tossed life, these last 
words must have had a deep significance. 

Passionately self-asserting and gloomily 
proud, Lamennais’ character was free from 
baseness. He was an idealist who lived for 
his ideals; but, like many others who have 
believed in their mission to reform society, he 
saw the evils that he wished to remove through 
a mental lens that exaggerated and distorted 
them. There had sprung up in his mind, other- 
wise so highly endowed, the seed of fanaticism, 
and what grew from it stifled as the years wenton 
the faculty of calm and dispassionate reasoning ; 
so that he could not understand the point of 
view of his adversaries, but could only perceive 
in them base motives or guilty indifference. 
That his mind became morbid there can be little 
doubt ; still less is it doubtful that, while striving 
for the good of humanity, he brought infinite 
trouble on himself and was one of the most 
unhappy of men. He has no enemies to-day ; 
all who are familiar with the story of his life 
feel drawn to him by that interest and pity 
which will ever go forth from the human heart 
towards those who have been great sufferers, 
because they were great movers of ideas for 
which the world was unprepared. 
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BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 


NE August §atfter- 
noon, about five 
o'clock, there was 
excitement in Ben- 
tinck Street, Kirk- 
holm: not excite- 
ment popular and 
shrill such as at- 
tends the dancing 
bear and the organ 
aviary; not evi- 
dent, indeed, to 

casual and unknowing 

eyes, but present as 
an atmosphere to the 
instructed mind. It 
was still-water emo- 
tion, and it ran deep. 
The street was so narrow that, with every 
wish to oblige the geraniums in all the windows, 
and the Persian cat in one, the bow at No. 4, 





the sun really could not force himself in, and 


even at that illuminated hour the houses lay in 
impartial gloom. It was probably only the cat 
whose vision fully distinguished the craning 
necks, the agitated toupets, the consuming 
glances, from the blinds and curtains wherein 
they moved and had their being. To human 
observers (from the other side of the way) only 
an occasional gleam, from intense spectacles or 
passionate pince-nez, suggested the universal 
peering presence. 

Bentinck Street was a region of elegant 
apartments: every front-window had _its 
refined spinster; every spinster had _ her 
glasses. In a prying place like Kirkholm, 
where people had nothing to do but stare and 
gossip, glasses were a public duty. 

What was the cause of all the flutter? The 
Persian cat blinked in a self-conscious way, but 
he was too common a splendour to focus all 
the -public-spirited eyes. The milkman who 
stood at the lowest step of No. 4 was also 
common, and not a magnetic personality. Yet 
at first sight nothing else was happening at 
No. 4, whereon the emotion certainly converged. 
It required quite a penetrating glance to 
distinguish within the coach-green door— 
beyond and above the spreading body, arms, 
and pails of the monopolising milk a small young 
man. That young man had retiring legs, an 
.unassuming back, and two almost aggressively 
bashful ears. 

He was, one could feel, deeply conscious of 
the inopportune milk, and acutely sensitive to 
censorious gaze. The elevated publicity—the 
dreadful aloofness (save for the compromising 
pails) of his position—made candles of his ears. 


In his hand, not seen but felt, there was a 
card-case. As the door opened (and the person 
below took the opportunity of clinking im- 
patiently his cans) the young man, presumably, 
made an inquiry. The answer to that sent him 
to his .card-case. He fumbled, took off his 
glove, failed to extract a card, grew agitated, 
and finally littered the step with fluttered paste- 
board. 

The maid stooped from above, and the milk- 
man from below, and the youth, unable to 
support the position any longer, rushed down 
the steps and got himself away to his den. | 

But nobody followed his flight. The 
spectacles rested upon the steps, pursuing 
with grave intensity the slow collection of 
the cards. 

When the maid had accepted two or three 
and the milkman (probably a collector of 
curiosities) had slipped the rest into his pocket, 
and the milk (a pint and a half) had been taken, 
and the coach-green door had closed, the neigh- 
bouring windows became vacant. 

After a suitable interval an opposite door 
opened—and another—and another yet. Three 
ladies, not without rivalry, it would have 
seemed, hurried up the street. These ladies 
were Miss Finch, Miss Amy Finch (who was 
not on speaking terms with her cousin), and 
Miss Emily Todd. 

They were going to circulate the most 
interesting news that had blessed the town for 
many a long day. 

Mrs. Sedgwick had sent Gus to call upon 
Mr. England. 

Now that may not—probably does not— 
appear to be an event of critical importance. 
Yet in reality it marked a stage if not the 
climax of a career. Mrs. Sedgwick was the 
social leader of Kirkholm. Her son Gus, 
** modest, wee, and crimson-tipped,” with his 
card-case in his fumbling fingers, really stood 
for an allegorical figure, Society crowning 
Respectability. Within a few hours the news 
would be known all over Kirkholm. Mrs. 
Sedgwick had recognised Mr. England, and 
Kirkholm recognised Mrs. Sedgwick. Before 
the week was out that fresh-faced maid would 
be aweary, aweary of knocks and rings, and 
the brass tray in Mr. England’s hall would 
stand high with cards 

Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Martin, and Mrs. Grayson, 
as well as Mrs. Sedgwick and her adjutant, 
Mrs. Whitworth, would ‘‘ have him” to tea. 
Very likely Mrs. Grayson would have him to 
‘uncheon. It was not at all unlikely that the 
bachelors—an ardent but not necessarily a 
wholly youthful body—would recognise the 
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significance of the occasion, and give him a 
dinner at the George. 

And though: it was felt that what Mrs. 
Sedgwick had done was very kind, very gene- 
rous, and even a little condescending, nobody 
grudged Mr. England his good fortune. He 
had waited for it, and on the whole he de- 
served it. 

George England was thoroughly worthy. 
Moreover, he was presentable. Strictly, of 
course, he had no right to be anything of the 
kind. But unaccountable things do happen, 
and only wilful blindness failed to see that Mr. 
England was quite a well-bred man. 

If he had been self-assertive—if he had 
seemed unduly eager to secure his recognition 
—it would have been quite another matter. 
But nobody could pretend for a moment that 
George England had shown impatience during 
his probation. He went about his business, 
and assumed his share of minor public duties— 
rather more than his share of those duties 
which affect the elastic of our purses—never 
presuming, never cringing, serenely acquiescent 
in the exact delimitation that yielled him the 
freedom of the congregational gathering, but 
not the freedom of the flower-show. Ladies 
could bow to him when circumstances permitted. 
Young collegians could accept a cigar in the 
train quite easy as to consequences. George 
England knew his place. And his half-and- 
half position had not made him malignant or 
morose. His smile, if inscrutable, was not un- 
kind. 

Certainly it would have puzzled a stranger 
to locate Mr. England’s ineligibility. Well- 
dressed, well-mannered, of unimpeachable 
character, and of more than sufficient means, 
he would have seemed in  extra-Kirkholm 
circles a bachelor greatly to be desired. But 
then strangers see only the outside. Strangers 
know nothing of family history. And it was 
there that George England failed. Against 
George himself Kirkholm had nothing to say. 
Its quarrel was with his grandfather. Jacob 
England had been a working man. 

Almost the frontier manufacturing town, 
Kirkholm about a century ago had begun to 
fall upon evil days. Furnace after furnace had 
been extinguished, and its population at each 
recurring census showed less and less. It was 
in the darkest of the dark days that one of the 
Finches (Miss Amy’s father) imported from 
Manchester a new dye hand; gradually that 
factory hand had become the factory’s soul. A 
sinking was changed into a rising concern. 
Jacob England became Co., and finally Finch & 
Co. Then—sole proprietor of the one factory 
that was always panting to overtake its orders— 
Jacob discovered a new dyeing process : a pro- 
cess that shortened labour and lengthened the 
life of colour. He died a rich man, but still 
emphatically a working man, and a man witha 
foreign and greatly inferior brogue. His wife 
had been taken out of the factory. 

To Jacob succeeded Esau, who was moon- 
light to the sunlight of his father, and water to 


his father’s wine. A good fellow, honest, 
kindly, and shrewd, in a small way sagacious, 
he had none of the homely genius—the grasp, 
the insight, the initiative—that moved old 
Jacob, and made him a motive power. Esau 
was not quite of his father’s class. His dress 
was careful, and even a little formal. He 
lectured (on education and _ self-culture) at 
working men’s institutes, rising to his h’s with 
steady nerves as they came, and never losing 
his head except in the peroration, which in- 
variably closed with the word ‘‘ Hexcelsior.” 

In spite of all the minor business-virtues, 
Esau had hardly maintained the prestige of the 
firm. His eldest son had caused him trouble 
and loss before his death abroad at twenty-one. 
His wife, a very quiet woman of reserved and 
almost chilling manners, had come from the 
South. Her desire to move in Kirkholm society 
was under such control that her exclusion was 
borne with perfect patience and _ serenity. 
Indeed, it was not quite clear she was aware 
of it. Possibly she may have lived and died 
under the fond belief that the only obstacle 
between herself and the inmost circles of Kirk- 
holm was her decided preference for her own 
fireside. 

It was averred by a servant (who came to a 
bad end) that Mrs. England had once spoken 
of Kirkholm as a poky little hole. 

And so now at the end of the third genera- 
tion recognition had come to the Englands. 

‘*Yes,” said Mrs. Grayson to Mrs. Whit- 
worth on the afternoon of the great call, ‘‘ we 
decided a week ago that it should be done. | 
shall send William to-morrow. Nobody can 
say that we are narrow-minded here. We don't 
want to draw hard-and-fast lines about a man’s 
profession or anything of that sort. Only we 
are not going to be hurried. We watch people 
(more than they know, perhaps), and if we find 
out that they are suitable, and worthy, and 
nice, then, in due time, we recognise them.” 

‘* Exactly,” assented Mrs. Whitworth. ‘It is 
delightful when one feels that, with safety and 
propriety and justice to oneself, one can do a 
generous thing. Poor George !—I taught him 
in Sunday-school, you know—how proud and 
happy he will be.” 

‘** Not too proud, I hope.” 

‘** Oh no, there’s not any fear of that ; George 
is such a thoroughly right-feeling fellow. But 
is it not a great encouragement to people to 
do right? If humble folk will behave them- 
selves and do their duty in their state of life 
they will be lifted higher. It does not take 
long to find out of what sort they are.” 

‘Well, I don’t know about that. 
taken us three generations.” 

‘*George should marry,” said Mrs. Whit- 
worth, ignoring that not unnatural doubt. ‘‘A 
nice wife is what he wants now.” 

**Oh, you think so?” said Mrs. Grayson. 

“‘Of course. His final position depends upon 
that. After all, a mere man can never make a 
secure place for himself. If he could get into 
one of the old families . 
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‘* Why, Emma, you would not let him have 
a girl of yours?” 

‘*Oh, time enough to think about that when 
he thinks about them. No, I don’t think I 
could give him——” Mrs. Whitworth’s sen- 
tence faded into meditative silence. 

‘** Caroline ?”” remarked Mrs. Grayson inter- 
rogatively after a short pause. Now Miss 
Caroline Whitworth was a young lady whose 
manners were not considered as reflecting much 
credit upon the family. A loud flirtation with 
Carry—the surname was considered un- 
necessary—had been for a good many years 
part of the initiation of local youth. It marked 
a morbid stage of cubbishness perfectly well 
defined. Carry’s cigarettes, her dog-cart, and 
her laugh were imbedded in proverbial philo- 
sophy. 

‘* Well, perhaps,” said Mrs. Whitworth : 
“yes... I think... Carry.” , 

So George England held in his hand the 
golden key, and all the treasures of Kirkholm 
society lay open to his will. 

He used the key with discretion. Without 
crabbed refusal of kindly civilities, he certainly 
showed mo feverish eagerness to quaff the 
charmed cup. If he came to afternoon tea he 
went away early—which suggested a modest 
diffidence. But then he came rather late, and 
that hardly did. Very young ladies who under- 
took to give him confidence were somewhat 
apt to lose their own. He said such queer 
things. One might almost have thought (only 
the idea was absurd) he was making fun of 
one. : 

When, however, Mr. England gave an At 
Home of his own there was quite a little corps 
of devoted volunteers—sometimes even snappy 
to one another in the warmth of their goodwill— 
cutting up his cake and arranging his flowers 
and making the best of his limited resources. 
There must have been several observant girls 
who knew with absolute precision the deficien- 
cies of his breakfast-service, and the number of 
the stitches in his blue-and-white tureen. As for 
Miss Caroline—who had discarded her large 
mother-of-pearl buttons and went about with a 
quiet step, begging as a particular favour not 
to be addressed as Carry—it leaked out that 
she had prepared a little inventory of Wanteds 
in the economy of No. 12. She was much 
annoyed about this gossip, for, as she remarked, 
some people might think her impulsive little list 
was almost meddling. 

The At Home was a brilliant success. No 
expense was spared. The confectionery came 
from Buzzard’s and the military band came from 
Preston, and the heavy bunches of black Ham- 
burghs hung at the wanderer’s will in the hot- 
houses of the old town-garden. 

Mrs. Sedgwick herself did the honours, and 
if any fault could be found with the maidenly 
service (professional aid had been positively 
tabooed) it was excess 6f numbers and of zeal. 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Sedgwick as she sat 
down with a wearily comfortable sigh in her 


own easy-chair, ‘‘I think poor Mr. England 
is fairly launched at last.” 

The very next week Kirkholm was shaken to 
its very foundations. The air palpitated with 
rushing spectacles. Bicycles sped to and fro 
at dangerous speed. Even flies were in requisi- 
tion. There was quite a block in the telephone 
service. But let justice be done. The first 
authentic utterance of the truth came from the 
eager—nay the stuttering—lips of Miss Amy 
Finch. 

‘* Mrs. Sedgwick,” she exclaimed, surprising 
that lady’s toilet without even an attempt at 
apology, ‘‘what do you think he has done 
now ?” 

‘*Who ?” said Mrs. Sedgwick. 

‘* Why, that wretched protégé of yours—that 
dis-gus-gus-gusting England.” 

‘*What? Don’tstammer. Speak out, Amy 
Finch. What has George England done ?” 

‘* Married—been and got married !” 


‘*Nonsense!” said Mrs. Sedgwick. ‘‘ Not 
Carry? Who?” 
‘*Ca-Ca-Carry, indeed! No, it’s not so 


bad as that, but it’s bad enough in all c-c- 
conscience.” 

‘*Amy,” said Mrs. Sedgwick, 
stutter another time. Who? Tell me who. 

‘*Just the right wife for him,” said Miss 
Amy. ‘‘ He knew his own value, after all.” 

‘* Amy, if you don’t speak out I shall really 
have to shake you.” 

‘*Oh!” said Miss Amy, bursting into tears, 
‘*a girl out of his own factory.” 

Miss Amy’s statement was quite true. “Yet 
the impression that it created was largely false. 
For when Mrs. Sedgwick, red with indignation, 
gasped out, ‘‘ A factory girl! Who would have 
believed it of Mr. England ? A common factory 
girl?”’ she had jumped to a conclusion as 
mistaken as natural. The Mrs. England of that 
day, the Miss Alice Bingham of last week, though 
taken out of the factory, was not, in ordinary 
acceptation, a factory girl. She had arrived at 
Kirkholm, quite without notice, three or four 
months ago, and had occupied under the tall 
chimneys of Finch & Company a small room 
entirely to herself. Exactly what she was 
doing was not known to the majority of the 
hands. Most of those whom a casual errand 
had introduced to her little apartment had 
formed a poor opinion of her industry. 
‘** Appears to be drawing and scribbling on bits 
of paper best part of her time, and now and 
again she'll be messing with paints like a child 
or making scraps of fringe and that. I don’t 
think Mr. George will be for keeping her very 
long.” Such was the judgment of those who 
had been brought into relation with Alice 
Bingham. ‘‘ However,” candour felt bound to 
add, ‘‘ she seems to be a nice, respectable lass 
enough, quiet and civil, if only she could speak 
like a Christian, and wouldn't be ill-looking at 
all but for those spectacles.” 

The fact was that Alice Bingham had been 
brought over to discharge a special function. 
George Englard had felt for a long time the 
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need in the factory of artistic judgment superior 
to his own. The rugs which now formed the 
staple product of his looms would be difficult 
to beat for solidity and all sterling qualities. 
But in brilliancy and variety and in general 
effect he felt that there was room for much 
improvement. The business could hardly 
support an exclusive designer, but he thought 
that it could afford a good-taste superinten- 
dent—a clever girl with some special knowledge 
of processes and an all-round esthetic efficiency. 
In that capacity Alice Bingham had unmistak- 
ably ‘‘ found” herself. In a very little while 
her labour had begun to tell. Female handwork 
was still largely in request in some of the 
details, and over the girls her influence was felt 
in and out of the factory. She soon began to 
quit her private room and to sit among the 
sewing damsels, working with them an hour 
or more at a time. The quality of the work 
rapidly improved. Precision advanced every- 
where, and a certain look of taste crept into 
details whereto taste had been supposed to 
have nothing to say. And the girls them- 
selves underwent a similar process. Hats and 
voices grew a shade less loud, and jesting which 
was not convenient either perished or lived 


underground. 
Alice dressed with almost Quaker-like 
plainness. She lived in lodgings let by one 


of the foremen’s wives. Outside the factory 
she made no friends. 
working sphere, which hardly intersected any 
social circle, no new arrival in the town ever 
excited less interest. She was entirely un- 
remarkable. The vicar had been pleased with 
her, and had even observed that perhaps, poor 
thing ! she had seen better-days. But to that 
the vicaress had responded, ‘‘ Better days in- 
deed! She gets thirty shillings a week, I hear, 
and has an egg for tea every night.” With 
that, anda resolution to enlist her in the G.F.S., 
the matter had been allowed to drop. 

And so, when the news of George England’s 
social suicide got abroad, nobody could 
remember the instrument with which it had 
been committed. With difficulty a mental por- 
trait of her was collected, and, when that was 
achieved, indignation waxed hotter than ever. 
Not even pretty—pale and dull and dowdy. 
There must be insanity in the England blood. 

‘Men, as we all know,” said Mrs. Sedg- 
wick, ‘‘are fools about beauty, but insignifi- 
cance in spectacles (excuse me, Amy: only 
about the glasses of course)—Oh, I’ve no 
patience—no patience at all!” 

And perhaps Mrs. Sedgwick had not very 
much. 

‘*] suppose you won’t call?” inquired Miss 
Amy Finch, in whom curiosity was pressing 
proper pride. 

**Call?” said Mrs. Sedgwick. ‘‘ Ask me if I’m 
going to call on Mrs. Dove.” 

Now Mrs. Dove was the newly wedded wife 
of Moses Dove, the sweep. 


A year passed by, and the sentiment of Kirk- 


Probably beyond her » 


holm had undergone little change. More recent 
events (particularly the elopement of Miss 
Carry Whitworth) had shouldered the mésalli- 
ance from its evil pre-eminence, but it remained 
well in the foreground of polite disapprobation. 

Mrs. England—unrecognised even by one 
isolated upper-circle card, not even fortified 
by dresses which might have tinged scorn with 
consolatory spite—moved about, under her 
shining spectacles, an insignificant, and it was 
believed an unhappy, adventuress. So friend- 
less was her condition that Amy Finch, whose 
folly was not unleavened by kindly feeling, did 
at last put in a little plea for mercy. 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Whitworth,” she said, trusting 
to find her humiliation accessible to softer feel- 
ings, ‘‘ don’t you think we could do something 
for the poor factory girl?” (That name 
originally spoken in malice had now become 
the ordinary appellation of Mrs. England.) ‘‘ If 
you would back me up with Mrs. Sedgwick I 
wouldn’t mind Calling one bit —perhaps she 
wouldn’t return it: I don’t think she is pushing 
—but of course unless you or , 

‘*Amy,” Mrs. Whitworth broke in, ‘* it is of 
no use. Your kind heart overbears your judg- 
ment. I wouldn’t object to speaking to her at 
the penny-readings or at the tea-party, but 
further than that I could not go. Indeed, after 
what has happened, I must be extra careful. 
Besides,” Mrs. Whitworth went on with morc 
asperity, ‘‘she has only herself to thank. If 
people would keep their places all would be 
well.” 

‘*But poor George England—for his sake, 
don’t you think 

“Oh, poor George England does not want 
much pity. Upon my word, to look at him, you 
would fancy he had done something to be proud 
of.” 

‘*What a queer smile he has!” remarked 
Amy, half thinking aloud. ‘‘ Sometimes I feel 
almost as if he was laughing at us all.” 

‘** Not at us ad/, my dear,” said Mrs. Whit- 
worth. 

‘IT hear she is doing wonderful things 
among the hands,” said Amy, reverting to the 
factory girl. ‘*‘ They have social. evenings and 
Bible-classes and technical instruction—what- 
ever that may be—and a musical society and 
all sorts of things. The girls fairly adore 
her.” 

‘*No doubt, no doubt,” said Mrs. Whit- 
worth. ‘Sheds one of themselves. Leave her 
in her own sphere. It is no kindness to fish to 
take them out of the sea.” 

‘* Perhaps not,” said Miss Amy sadly. ‘ No, 
1 suppose not.” And Mrs. Whitworth’s asser- 
tion did not lack zoological foundation. 

About a month after that conversation 
another calamity befell the Whitworth family. 
The whole truth of the matter never came out, 
and a good deal that was not the truth probably 
did. So much, however, was beyond dispute. 
Mr. Whitworth was brought home ill, and 
needed careful nursing. None of the ladies of 
the house was equal to the charge. The girls, 
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Lilian and Dora, were not without aptitude or 
experience, but their mother would on no 
account admit them to the sick-room. She her- 
self with all the household duties upon her, and 
with nerves a good deal shaken, could hardly 
support the whole onus of the need. It was 
known all over the town that the poor wife was 
seeking anxiously for some good helper for the 
space of two or three days, when an old and 
trusted nurse from Manchester was ready to 
assume the duty. 

At that crisis there came a quiet ring at the 
Whitworths’ door, and the maid—somewhat 
reluctantly—admitted the factory girl. A 
quarter of an hour later the young ladies heard 
the door of the sick-room open (letting out a 
strange and wandering voice that frightened 
them) and then close again. 

The factory girl had been installed as 
nurse. 

It appeared that she was not without pro- 
fessional experience. For something like a 
year, Mrs. Whitworth understood, she had 
worked in one of the London hospitals, but 
some unexpected family call had broken off her 
career. 

That nurse who had been promised was 
never sent. The factory girl, after brief trial, 
proved of such efficacy and comfort that Mrs. 
Whitworth could only look forward with dread 
to her supersession, even by that familiar 
presence. And, perhaps, if what was whispered 
had any foundation in fact, it was not without 
importance that Mrs. England's attendance in- 
volved neither railway-fare nor fee. 

At any rate the factory girl nursed Mr. 
Whitworth back to health, and then quickly 
disappeared, emerging again among her 
devoted hands. There was joy in the factory 
that day, and perhaps a little sorrow in the 
Whitworth mansion. 

Mr. Whitworth—with a stubbly white beard 
garnishing a chin hitherto obstinately youthful— 
had hardly crept out, leaning on a friendly arm, 
and seemingly not happy where anything could 
get behind him, when Mrs. Sedgwick’s son 
was brought home on a hurdle, with broken 
ribs and dislocated shoulder. Some cruel well- 
wisher had lent him a horse. 

The setting was well done and well borne, 
but the muscles of the shoulder were all 
wrenched and torn, and as the night came on 
the pain became barely tolerable. By nine 
o’clock poor Gus was almost out of his mind. 
He could not bear his mother in the room: her 
step within a yard of the bed was like steel on 
naked nerves. 

At length, half in delirium, yet with unwaver- 
ing constancy, the young fellow began to ask for 
Mrs. England. ‘‘ I want the factory lady!” he 
moaned. ‘I want the factory lady!” 

* They told him that that person could not be 
expected to come—could not be asked to come — 
that she was out of town—that she herself was 
ill. It was of no use. ‘*I will have the factory 
lady!” he cried. ‘‘ She is gentle: she does not 
make the furniture rattle; her boots don’t 


creak; she does not knock the bed with her 
knees—oh ! oh !—go away, mother ; get out of 
the room, Miss Finch.” 

With tears (and sniffs) the two ladies went 
and stood apart. But even that would not 
satisfy the sufferer. They must go out of the 
room, but not shut the door—oh! they must 
not grind that awful door after them. 

They went; and a moment after they heard 
his feet upon the floor. With all the speed at 
her command his mother toiled up to him 
again. 

‘* Augustus,” she said, punctuating her 
speed with gasps, ‘‘ you are mad; you will dis- 

lace—the splints !” 

**Can’t help it,” he answered, with groans 
that almost rose into shrieks; ‘‘I’m going to 
the factory lady.” 

Then Mrs. Sedgwick gave way. ‘‘Go 
back to bed,” she answered, ‘‘ and I will send 
for her.” 

In an hour Gus was asleep, holding the 
factory lady’s hand. Now and again a moan 
came from his lips, but always at the sound of 
her voice or the touch of her palm the restless- 
ness seemed to pass. 

Towards the dawn there came two dreadful 
hours; but they wore away, and the worst 
was over. Slowly but surely the patient 
mended. 

And then there was a relapse. A letter with 
a London postmark was put into the convales- 
cent’s hands, and before an hour had passed he 
was in an alarming state—sobbing and shaking, 
with blood at fever heat and a forehead that 
leaped almost visibly with its importunate 
pulses. 

Mrs. England had left that very morning. 
But there was nothing for it but to pray her to 
come back. The lad would give no explana- 
tion. The letter was burnt. If anybody went 
near him he worked himself half into a frenzy. 
Already, the mother feared he had displaced 
his shoulder again. 

So the factory lady—somehow or other Gus’s 
titular amendment had been adopted—returned 
to her charge. 

The story was soon out. I fear there were 
listeners at the door, and the lad poured forth 
his tale with noisy abandonment. He had 
been betting. But for incredible persistency of 
ill-luck he must have made half a fortune, but, 
as the blundering malevolence of things went, 
he had lost .. . nearly... quite... Then 
the voice failed. What the sum was three 
persons only ever knew. But the silence in the 
room seemed grave. 

‘*And I can’t pay,” the confession ended, 
‘**and of course I’m ruined. Oh, Mrs. England, 
if I could only die!” 

That debt was paid, and it was the last 
betting debt that Gus Sedgwick ever incurred. 
How it was managed his mother never inquired. 
Perhaps it was a case in which ignorance was 
prudence if not bliss. 

‘*T don’t know what has come over him,” 
Mrs. Sedgwick remarked of her son a little 
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after the departure of the factory lady. ‘‘ He 
is quite an altered character.” 

‘* She used’ to talk to him, mother,” said one 
of her three girls. 

‘* Well, Julia,” said Mrs. Sedgwick, ‘‘haven’t 
I talked to him? I’m sure I’ve done it by the 
hour.” 

‘*I often saw the tears rolling down his 
cheeks,” another of the girls observed. 

‘* Yes, Marian,” said Mrs. Sedgwick, not with- 
out asperity ; ‘‘ and if your shoulder was as black 
asa boot perhaps your tears would roll too.” 

‘*I] suppose, mother,” the girl ventured 
again, ‘‘ you will call upon her now.” 

‘*How can | do that, Marian?” inquired 
her mother. ‘‘ Mrs. England is a very excellent 
person, but she is not one of us. It is no 
kindness to introduce people into society whose 
ways they cannot understand. 

‘*She is very quiet,” persisted the daring 
daughter, ‘‘ and she speaks like a lady.” 

‘* Then let her stay quietly where Providence 
has placed her, and let her speak like a lady— 
well, in her own circle. I'll trouble you to 
ring the bell.” 


So the factory lady was not received into 
Kirkholm society. Miss Amy Finch did indeed 
go so far as to entertain her with tea and cherry- 
cake, having sported her oak against all comers ; 
and Mrs. Whitworth, bettering that example, 
invited her on two occasions to meet Miss Amy 
Finch. “And on each occasion the tea-drinkers 
heard callers come and at a loud whisper, ‘‘ Mrs. 
England is here,” go softly away. At church 
and Sunday-school everybody was very polite 
to the factory lady. It was believed that, if 
encouraged by her, gentlemen would have 
known her in the street. 

But, while socially an outsider, Mrs. England, 
in other regards, was quite an insider. In sick- 
rooms and in rooms where there was trouble 
of any kind she was the very bull’s-eye of 
Kirkholm. She had no child, and, as George 
England’s wife, her means were ample. Per- 
haps her heart was ample too. At any rate, 
sorrow stretched to her as flowers stretch to the 
light. It never stretched in vain. 

One day, two years after Gus’s recovery, Amy 
Finch—the stormy petrel of Kirkholm deeps— 
broke in again upon Mrs. Sedgwick. Her eyes 
were red, her face was pale and scared. ‘‘ Oh, 
Mrs. Sedgwick,” she cried, pressing her hands 
together, ‘‘isn’t it dreadful? That Irish 
woman's child was ill—diphtheria, you know— 
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and she did something—sucked the poison, | 
believe—and she is dead.” 

“Who?” asked Mrs. Sedgwick, who had 
been out of town for a fortnight. 

‘*Who but one person would do such a 
thing?” Amy made answer: ‘‘the poor f-f- 
factory lady.” 

**Oh,” said Mrs. Sedgwick, ‘‘I am sorry. 
Poor thing! poor thing! And yet how like 
her it was—how very like her! Such a dirty 
child as that little Clancy.” 

Kirkholm was very kind. It sent its wreaths 
by the dozen. It would have sent its carriages, 
but that, it was known, was not desired. 

Amy Finch, stricken at heart as she was, 
could not forget that her rooms commanded 
the house of death as few others did. She 
asked two or three friends to come in very 
quietly, so that they could see the sad proces- 
sion make its start. 

It was all very simple. Only one carriage— 
only one mourner. Only a single wreath (out 
of all the floral profusion) set upon the plain 
eoffin. That one was the gift of the mother 
of the sick child, now out of all danger; a very 
costly gift, for the woman would give her all. 
And indeed the factory lady had set the example. 

The mourner who leaned upon George 
England's arm was an elderly man of a sweet 
and gracious dignity—a man to see once and 
remember always. 

** Who is that, I wonder?” said Mrs. Whit- 
worth. ‘* What a splendid old man!” 

‘*Some former employer, | should think,” 
Mrs. Sedgwick answered. 

The all-gossiping maid of the lodgings was 
in the room, propriety forbidding her appear- 
ance at the front-door. Her information proved 
adequate to the occasion. 

‘‘If you please, ma’am,” 
‘gentleman is her father.” 

‘*Her father!” said Amy Finch; ‘‘ why, he 
looks like a nobleman.” 

‘** If you please, ma’am,” answered the maid, 
‘*so he is. He is one of these landlords that 
can’t get their rents, and his name is Lord 
Kanturk.” 

‘*Good gracious!” said Mrs. Whitworth : 
‘*] wonder if George England knew.” 

‘* Well,” Mrs. Sedgwick answered, ‘‘it seems 
likely.” 

‘* There always was something strange in his 
smile,” Amy remarked. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Sedgwick and Mrs. Whit- 
worth together, ‘‘ there always was.” 


she said, ‘‘ that 
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THE QUARRIES 


OF CARRARA. 








i 
CARRARA. 


LOSE to the crumbling site of ancient Luna, 
; that most northerly Etruscan city, which 
F tradition tells us was entirely reared of 
marble—close to the spot where burned the 
funeral pyre of hapless Shelley, reflected in the 
4 deep blue, tideless waves of the Tyrrhenian 
summer waters—are seen a cluster of naked 
marble-peaked Apennines 
‘*TIslanded in immeasurable air.” 
Fantastically formed, many crested, their white 
streaked flanks dyed in various hues of rose, 
purple, and cobalt, according to the hour 
and season, uprises this group known as the 
Apuan Alps, whose surface and entrails furnish 
q all the raw material required to build the 
; statuary of the globe, and have thus supplied 
the world with costly stone since all time, 
historic and pre-historic alike. For these bold 
rugged peaks are no other than the far-famed 
; Carrara mountains, and the great crystal streaks 
‘ _ upon their sides, which glitter and burn with 
colour like Alpine snows, are but glaciers of 
y marble dust, detritus of their matchless 
quarries. Though covering a superficies of 
but few miles, miles, however, that ‘‘ stand on 
4 end,” as Rudyard Kipling has it, this cluster of 
j Apuan Alps is certainly the most characteristic 


object of this region. Hills and dales, mountains 
and valleys, are clad with the varied dress of the 
sombre vegetation of pines and Alpine beeches, 
of silver-grey olives, of yellow-green chestnuts, 
of slender trembling poplars, of oranges in 
luscious perfumed bloom and rich golden fruit, 
of prickly pears and tropical aloes. In its area 
it encloses the small towns ever coupled in one 
breath, Massa and Carrara. And small though 
heir extent be, this Apuangroupcombines within 
its compass all the natural beauties, the poetry 
of the everlasting hills. Here, too, avalanches 
thunder down ; here, too, are deep crevasses, 
frowning cliffs, bottomless pits, and abysmal 
caves, yawning precipices, and inaccessible 
walls of tall perpendicular rock that defy the 
power of man or beast to scale them. And yet 
it is these forbidding steeps that man, the 
indomitable, has scaled for thirty centuries, 
penetrating into their secret recesses, insinuat- 
ing himself into the bowels of these mighty 
mounds; climbing, clambering, over, under, 
without, within, armed with pick and mattock, 
with powder and with fuse, determined to 
dare all, life and limb, in order to despoil 
these giants of their very heart and sub- 
stance, the precious marble wherewith they 
are formed. 
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It was during the reign of Augus- 
tus, the Emperor who found Rome 
brick and left it marble, that work in 
the Apuan quarries was most active. Some years 
ago, near to the Monte Testaccio in Rome, was 
unearthed an ancient Roman harbour and the 
ruins of magazines for storing the merchandise. 
Among these was found a large number of 
blocks of marble on which the sawing process 
had been commenced, and many bore inscrip- 
tions giving curious information regarding 
their origin and the manner in which they had 
been brought to Rome. The quarries, it would 
seem, were the property of the Emperors, who 
reserved their output for the monuments they 
so lavishly created. The works and workmen 
grew to be so considerable that under Trajan 
a special administration —ratio marmorum—was 
formed. Each quarry was directed by a 
steward of the Emperor, who had under his 
orders a number of officials and artists. The 
workmen largely consisted of persons con- 
demned to the mines by the tribunals of the 
Empire. This was heldas one of the severest 
punishments a judge could inflict, and during 
the persecutions was often applied to th2 
Christian. 

Early this century, on striking what the 
workmen believed to be a new quarry, they 
came upon a Latin inscription dating from the 
time of Tiberius, bearing the names of the 
Consuls of the years 16 and 24 of our era. 
Others of the Roman quarries are still being 
worked. At the entrance of that called Fanti- 
scritti there could be seen, until quite recently, 
a rough bas-relief worked into the living rock, 
representing Jupiter enthroned, flanked by 
Hercules and Bacchus, and on this slab 
sculptors of different ages have scratched their 
names. We can still distinguish those of 
Michael Angelo and Gian Bologna. To save 
this precious relic from total destruction the 
municipality of Carrara has recently removed 
it to the local academy of fine arts, a facsimile 
having been put in its place. 

It is said that when the Roman sculptors 
became acquainted with the Carrara marble 
they preferred it to the Parian and Pentelican, 
which they had employed up to that date, both 
because they could get it in greater abundance 
and with greater ease, and because it was 
cheaper. 


Marble 
Rome. 


With the decay of the Roman 
Empire the quarries ceased to be 
worked, and though Theoderic the 
Goth and the Carlovingian and early German 
Emperors made some attempts to revive the 
industry, it was not until the Pisans in the 
eleventh century began the construction of 
their wonderful cathedral that the marble 
works of Carrara received a new impulse. 
Florence, Lucca, Genoa followed the ex- 
ample of Pjsa, and beautified themselves out 
of the Apuan hills; and consequently there 
were soon formed little industrial centres where 
excavators and carvers took up their per- 
manent abode. It was thus that the feudal 


Origin of 
Carrara 


lands of Massa, which word meant, in the low 
speech of the day, a meeting place of herds and 
flocks, grew into a prosperous burg ; and that 
at the head of the Carrione valley, whence 
branch forth the greatest number of marble 
quarries, Carrara came into life; its name, 
derived from Carraria, a word of medizval 
Latin, signifying a quarry, and the parent of 
the French word carritres, that has the same 
meaning. 

In the confused history of the middle ages 
Carrara is seen as attached successively to 
Lucca, Pisa, and Genoa, who all disputed the 
possession of the Lunigiana, but it remained 
longest under the ownership of the Visconti of 
Milan, who respected its liberties. It never 
became the home of a tyrant. Indeed, the 
Carrara men are noted to this day for their 
proudly independent character, and from early 
times a hatred of all forms of government was 
ingrained in their hearts. The tyrannical Duke 
of Modena thought that he would break their 
spirit. His failure was signal. Often and 
often would his gendarmes be surprised on a 
giddy mountain road and find themselves seized 
by brawny arms, which hurled them into the 
abyss below. 


Such the men, the even tramp of 
whose heavy shod feet, clattering 
through the streets of marble, pass 
Massa and Carrara ere sunrise each morning (for 
they must be at their work by daylight, and it 
is far distant, as none can slezp in the moun- 
tains themselves, but must descend into the 
plains). The visitor is wakened by the unwonted 
sound, leading him to think that an army is 
traversing these tranquil streets. And an army 
it is, indeed, though happily a peaceful one. They 
thus roused me when I paid my first visit to the 
little town of Carrara, whither I had gone to learn 
the whole process of statue making from start 
to finish. For, wearied out by the journey and 
the excellent air—one half sea and one half 
mountain—I had managed to sleep in the com- 
fortable little marble-built ‘‘ Posta,” although 
its mattresses, like everything else in the place, 
were or seemed of marble. I jumped up in 
haste to see the cause of the noise, and beheld 
the men. Fine, tall, strong-built fellows they 
were, well clad, well shod, each carrying over 
his shoulder, Highland fashion, a plaid or 
shawl, for the gullies are cold and the draught 
in the tunnels strikes a deadly chill after the 
shadeless relentless sunshine of the steeps. 
Each, too, carries his day’s provision of food : 
generally a large slice of bread, some sour 
wine, and perhaps a little sheep's cheese, or, if 
particularly prosperous, a slice or two of coarse 
sausage. His supper, of which he partakes at 
home after his return, will consist of a sub- 
stantial soup of macaroni, bread or beans, 
washed down with another glass of sour wine. 
Meat he rarely tastes except on Sundavs or 
feast days; even then it is only rank kid or 
stringy tasteless Italian lamb. Yet on such 
slender diet he labours excellently, and those 
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who know him well assure me that he is a 
good fellow and honest, even if a bit rough 
spoken and indifferent to his religious obser- 
vances, a fact noticed about the Carrarese 
already in the eleventh century. 

Such are the quarrymen of which there are 
at present working in the Apuan hills some 
5,000. They are divided into foremen, quarry- 
men, labourers, squarers, and carriers, with 
wages ranging from two and a-half to five 
francs a day, and only in the case of the fore- 
men carriers ranging from six to eight francs, 
a pay which is regarded as good for Italy. As 
a rule, they work but five days in the week, 
and they have the advantage, owing to the 
mildness of the climate, that, with rare excep- 
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the district, the relation between quarry-owners 
and men was that of master and slave, and no 
system of insurance against accident had been 
created to help a class of men whose work 
renders them peculiarly liable to such chances. 
After the pro-Sicily riots the men gave voice 
to their grievances, and some _ remedial 
measures have been proposed, but as yet few 
have been carried into effect. 

To reach the quarries, that lie 
hidden half-way up the mountains 
in folds and gullies, one must either 
walk over the deep ruts cut in the marble 
débris by the heavy ox-waggons that lumber- 
ingly drag down the marble over the rudest 
of roads, or travel like the workmen at 


Quarry 
Railway. 








BRINGING DOWN THE BLOCKS, 


tions, their work goes on for all the year. 1 
learnt from the Consul that the conditions of 
labour in the marble district have undergone 
little change ; wages are much the same as they 
were twenty years ago, although the purchasing 
power of money has decreased owing to heavy 
taxation and the enhanced cost of living. The 
condition of the quarrymen, though superior to 
those of their fellow-workmen in most parts of 
Italy, is still open to considerable improvement. 
The expenditure of much energy and consider- 
able exposure are unavoidable; life in the 
quarries is not unhealthy in itself, but the risk 
of accident is great. Indeed, injuries are of daily 
occurrence. The serious ones are from seventy 
to eighty yearly,. those terminating fatally 
about eight per annum. Yet until quite 
recently no benevolent institutions existed in 


early dawn or sunset on the little railroad 
that since 1890 has been constructed with much 
ingenuity and boldness to run for twelve kilo- 
metres into some of the principal valleys 
nearest to the town of Carrara. There are four- 
teen tunnels in this difficult piece of engineering, 
the longest of which is four thousand feet, and 
was found to be good marble for its entire length. 
The grade varies from twenty-two feet in one 
thousand to sixty feet in one thousand, and its 
highest point is about one thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. The largest block that can 
be carried on one car is thirty-eight tons. But 
the trains that run on this line consist only of 
heavy trucks for transporting the marble, and 
it is standing or squatting on these that the 
labourers go up and down to their work, winding 
along the road cut out of the white shining 
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rock and through marble tunnels, in which the 
wind whistles shrilly and the cold is keen. 

An application to the office of the Company 
elicited the courteous response that as I wasan “¢/- 
lustre scrittrice,” and, moreover, as it happened 
also, a small stockholder in the line, a special 
train and a special carriage were to take me up 
into the heart of the mountains at midday, and 
that one of the directors would do himself the 
honour of accompanying me and my delightful 
companion, Mrs. P , and would inform us 
concerning all points and features of interest. 
I was particularly anxious to see the special 
carriage, for the narrow heavy-built trucks were 
rough in the extreme. It merely consisted of 
one of these fitted with a seat that ran around 
three of its sides, on which were laid leather 
cushions, the whole covered by a linen awning, 
which protected us from the sun’s glare and 
possible showers. A puffing, ponderous, lum- 
bering concern it is, this railway, designed for 
rough work and rough carriage, guiltless of 
springs. At each station there is now a Red 
Cross depdt. 

The different quarries are divided according 
to their owners and the quality of the marble. 
Tenure is held on similar conditions to those that 
prevailed in the Cornish tin-bounds. Every man 
who thinks he has discovered a new vein may 
stake in his claim. The community of Carrara, 
to whom the mountains belong, accord it to him 
free of charge, but he, in return, must bind him- 
self to work this piece of ground for a given 
length of time, and to employ a given number 
of men annually. If therefore he has miscal- 
culated, his is the loss. 

The different qualities of marble 
in the market are known as— 
‘“* Statuary ” or ‘* Carrara” 
(Italian Statuario), ‘‘ Sicilian” (Italian Bianco- 
chiaro), ** Veined” (Italian Venato), ‘‘ Dove” 
(Italian Bardiglio), and ‘ Peacock” (Italian 
Pavonaszo). The prices at which the marble 
is usually sold, as far as it has been possible 
to ascertain them, are “ Statuary,” five to 
twenty-five francs per palm; “Sicilian,” two 
to four francs per palm; ‘‘ Veined” about 
ten per cent. dearer. There area few coloured 
quarries, but their output is insignificant. Massa 
produces the chief of these. Perhaps the most 
rare, and for some purposes the most beautiful, 
is the ** Pavonazzo Peacock”; it has a creamy 
ground, with blood, violet, or purple markings 
or veins. Of the “ Sicilian ” or ‘‘ Biancochiaro,” 
blocks of almost any size can be obtained. It 
is only a question of transport. Blocks weigh- 
ing as much as forty tons have been seen at 
Carrara. Serravezza has the Breccia quarries, 
the famous statuary quarries of the Altissima 
mountain, a few white marble quarries, as well 
as the ‘‘ Dove” quarries. The Statuary quarry 
is owned by a French firm, and is said to be the 
best statuary quarry known. It is devoid of 
blemishes, and fetches the high price of from 
thirty-eight to forty-three francs per cubic foot, 
and is the only kind, with the exception of the 
Greek, perhaps, that can be safely used for 





Different Sorts 
of Marble. 


making large statues. The “‘ Statuary,” as its 
name implies, is that used for making works 
of art; the ‘‘ Sicilian” for architecture and 
domestic purposes. Two explanations are given 
for naming the ordinary ‘‘ Biancochiaro” 
**Sicilian.” One is that during the French 
occupation of Italy Napoleon 1. would allow no 
marble to be shipped to England, so it was sent 
to Sicily andthen to England. The other, that 
the vessels loading marble afterwards went to 
Sicily, completing their cargoes with fruit, etc. 


It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
number of quarries, but, roughly 
speaking, they are estimated at over six hun- 
dred, of which about four hundred are constantly 
worked. From the railroad, which, after all, 
takes us over only a small section of the marble 
territory, we gain some idea of the extensive 
importance of the industry. A strange journey 
this is, truly, with its sharp curves, its rapid rises, 
its precipitous inclines, and its surroundings. 
Marble, marble everywhere, nothing but marble : 
the ground glistens and gleams with it, the 
walls that enclose the sleepers are formed of 
it, and even the daily passage of the smoke- 
belching engine fails entirely to dim its white- 
ness. 

So much for what lies straight before us. But 
if we look farther and beyond, what lovely views 
meet our eyes! Immediately around us no 
signs of vegetation, for not a weed, a tree, a 
blade of grass, can grow or sprout in this 
glittering soil, which no water fertilises, for 
only glacier-like rivers of snow-white marble 
débris slide down to the dry ravines ; but when 
we look below there is a very wealth of vegeta- 
tion: woods, vineyards, olive gardens, the 
little villages nestling in open crannies where 
some of the quarrymen have pitched their 
houses; then far below the white glistening 
town of Carrara, with its belfries and cupolas 
and oleander-flanked squares and work-yards 
strewn with what look hence like white pebbles, 
but are really colossal marble blocks. Beyond 
this stretches the plain, and beyond this again, 
and bounding all, quivering and dancing in the 
intense sunshine, the ‘“‘ opaque blue stretch of 
sea without a break.” 

Not a few of the mines are placed on the per- 
pendicular face of a precipice. In that case the 
men have to be lowered to their working-place 
by ropes, and are held there suspended between 
earth and heaven during all the hours of their 
labour. .Truly the work is hard and danger- 
ous. In summer the fierce heat of the Italian 
sun beats down on the quarries; in winter the 
cold blasts of the north wind chill the labourer 
to the bone. Then, winter and summer alike, 
he has to breathe the dense and misty air formed 
of a fine, almost imperceptible powder, that 
wears off the marble and filters through mouth, 
nostrils, and clothing alike, which stings and 
chokes and irritates, and is a danger to health 
and eyesight. 

It is the custom, after a mass has been 
detached from the living rock, to square the 
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rough fragment on the spotinto blocks. There 
are men called squarers, specially told oft to 
reduce the formless masses to geometric shapes. 
These blocks are then precipitated down one of 
the marble moraines to the nearest station, 
whence they can be transported into the plain 
by rail or waggon. By means of ropes the 
workmen bring the blocks to the steepest part 
of the incline, and then, abandoning them to 
their own weight, often as heavy as thirty 
or fifty tons, let them slide down. For this 
branch of labour a special class of men, called 
lissatort, are employed. It is peculiarly danger- 
ous and hazardous, for the men have to ac- 
company the blocks, holding the ropes and 
running rapidly as they slide. 


Supposing the roughly squared 
blocks to have arrived safely, and of 
course the larger percentage thus arrive, they 
are now marked with the name of their quarry 
of origin and its owner, and then transported 
to either Massaor Carrara. In the latter case, 
whenever possible, the railroad is employed, but 
ox-carts are also largely used. A special mag- 
nificent breed of animals are purposely reared for 
this work. They are of a soft fawn colour, low- 
set and heavy-hipped, with huge branching horns. 
They are always yoked in couples, some ten 
and twelve of these together, with the best 
pair in the middle, and the driver sitting upon 
the heavy yokes, guiding them by word of 
mouth, and pointing out the way with a stick, 
for oxen are never whipped. It is no infrequent 
sight to see twenty couples of these splendid 
beasts braced to one /izsa—the technical name 
for these rough sledges—made of two parallel 
beams of wood riveted together by iron bolts, 
and lying upon short movable rollers. When 
once the impetus is given to the mass, it slides 
down like a ship launched from a dock, but in 
the flat progress is slower, and the rollers have 
to be shifted and relaid at every step. Hence 
from Carrara to Avenza, its seaport, distant 
but four miles, it may take such a waggon a 
day and a nigitt to reach its destination. 

Arrived at one of the marble centres, Massa 
or Carrara, the marble is either sent off by rail 
or sea to its destinatica, or retained to be sawn 
into smaller masses, to be blocked out for 
sculptors’ needs, or even to be entirely worked 
up for its ultimate purpose. A large amount 
of ‘‘ finishing” is done in the sister towns, not 
only because the natives, from practice and 
tradition, have long known how to handle 
this material, which has its fads and cranks, 
but also because the cost of transportation is 
thus diminished by the removal of needless 
material. A branch of the quarry railroad 
runs down to Avenza, the seaport. This port, 
whence the marble is carried in small sailing 
vessels to Genoa and Leghorn, is te principal 
depét of block and sawn marble; but, owing 
to its being an open roadstead, the marble can 
only be shipped in fair weather. 

A large percentage of the Carrara business is 
at present in the hands of English and American 


Ox-carts. 


dealers, and English names catch the eye at 
every turn and corner of the street. 

The Carrara Academy of Fine Arts is autho- 
rised by the Italian Government to act as an 
office of exportation, and hence its licence must 
be obtained for every piece of marble that has 
been converted into a work of art before it quits 
the territory. 


This Academy is an institution of 
which Carrara is justly proud. As 
regards sculpture, it is one of the best in Italy. 
Here, free of charge, every boy born in the dis- 
trict can learn to draw, model, and sculpt, and 
can compete for a scholarship, which sends him 
for three years to Rome. The school is housed 
in a fine old palace, once the abode of the power- 
ful Malaspina family, that is an art education 
in itself. It still preserves its fine inner court 
and its machicolated towers. In a _ long 
series of rooms are preserved casts of all 
sculpture masterpieces, ancient and modern, 
drawings, pictures, articles de vertu, as well as 
casts of the works that gained for the boys 
their scholarships. Many names now world- 
famous here greet our eye, as well as names of 
those who, alas ! have gone under in the making 
of commercial statuary, of which class of work 
there is, unfortunately, far too much in Italy. 

That Carrara is a prosperous place 
as well as one in which the taste for 
art is innate, even the most rapid walk through 
its streets reveals. That it is spotlessly clean 
might be anticipated, seeing that everything in 
it and above it is of the white marble that 
gives employment to two-thirds of its eleven 
thousand inhabitants. The houses, the finest 
of which are grouped around the principal 
Piazza, are mostly stately last-century erec- 
tions, decorated with marble ornaments over 
all the doorways and window-frames, inter- 
mingled with much fine old iron-work. This 
Piazza, of irregular form, is colonnaded down 
one side and is peculiarly picturesque. Init, as 
indeed in all Carrara, North and South seem to 
have met and blended. Orange-trees, palms, 
and oleanders blow and grow in company with 
firs and chestnuts, and over all floats that fresh 
invigorating air, born of the snow-capped 
mountains that literally shade the square, and 
seem as though they would tumble forward 
into its midst. A notable thirteenth-century 
cathedral, built in the Tuscan style, is of course 
one mass of marble within and without; this 
boasts some good architectural features. Well 
conducted technical and communal schools, 
in handsome edifices, and well attended, attest 
to the progressive tastes of the Carrarese. 

Nothing impressed me more with thcir 
inborn love of art than a stroll through the 
narrow precipitous and tortuous slums of the 
town, where live the quarrymen and squarers. 
As in the better quarters, here, too, there is 
hardly a house without some little bit of 
sculpture over its doorway ; a Madonna en- 
throned or in glory, a saint, some biblical 
scene. Works of real artistic merit are often 
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seen on the poorest dwellings. Further, many 
a doorway is adorned with a marble slab 
recording the birth of some famous towns- 
man, or the temporary abiding-place of some 
famous sculptor, for the Carrarese are very 
jealous of their world-wide fame. Here is 
marked the house where Donatello habited 
when he came to Carrara to choose the block 
whence to carve his lovely St. George, taking 
the marble from the same quarry of Polraccio, 
whence were extracted in Roman times the one 
thousand seven hundred tons of marble that 
served for the construction of Trajan’s column 
at Rome. There tarried Michael Angelo when 
he came to choose the huge piece for his Moses, 
and so on, and so on. 

And what a busy modern town it is, too, not 
living, like so many of its Italian sisters, on the 
records of its own glorious past. The place is 
just a teeming hive of studios and sawmills. Of 
the latter there were some seventy-five in active 
work during my visit, employing some three 
thousand workmen. With few exceptions they 
are run by water-power, andevery available point 
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on the small mountain streams is utilised ; but 
often for several weeks in the summer, when 
the little water there is is turned off for agricul 
tural purposes, the mills have to suspend work. 
The most old-fashioned processes are still in 
vogue. The introduction of labour-saving 
machinery is resented as ruinous to the interests 
of the working man. This hand-sawing, how- 
ever, is very costly, and two firms have 
introduced machines. 

Of studios, where real artistic work is done, 
Carrara can show more than one hundred. Here 
the marble is worked up into statues, ornaments, 
bas-reliefs, and what not besides. This 
done on the spot, not only because labour is 
cheap here, but also because the Carrara 
people are beyond question the finest marble 
workers in the world. 

Of important works of art that have been 
exported lately may be mentioned the sarco- 
phagus of the late German Emperor Frederick, 
and a monument to the firemen who lost their 
lives in the great fire in Cuba a few years ago. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. 
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AN UNSATISFACTORY LETTER. 


CHAPTER VIII,— COLLAPSE. 


‘*O sure is it that the sum of man’s wisdom 
.) is made up of what experience teaches that 
it was perhaps not strange, though it was 
regrettable enough, that John was not to be 
dissuaded from trebling upon his second tramp 
what had been the distance covered by him on 
his first. 

Leaving Ferrybridge at five o’clock in the 
morning, he journeyed over sixty-five miles of 
road between that hour and midnight, at which 
time he found himself within sight of the spire 
of Grantham parish church. 

The moon was shining brightly, and the 


pretty Lincoln town, which was a main station 
on the Great Northern road before it became a 
main station on the Great Northern rail, bore 
its honours meekly, wearing a quiet mien under 
the midnight sky. 

Too way-weary to appreciate the prettiness 
of the picture before him, John, who had 
doggedly made up his mind not to let the 
Tuesday of his setting forth from Ferrybridge 
merge into Wednesday before he reached 
Grantham, entered the town in a _ state of 
collapse which entirely disqualified him for 
making a discreet choice of an asylum for the 
night. 

As all the wealth of which he was possessed 
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was on his person, and it behoved him not only 
to husband it but to guard it, the character of 
the places in which he gave himself up to sleep 
was a matter of the first importance. This 
being so, he would scarcely have taken up 
quarters for the night at an inn the only 
recommendation of which was that it was the 
first one on his road, had not an overpowering 
weariness possessed him. 

Having thrown himself upon a bed there, 
while Sweetlips, full as tired, laid herself at the 
bedfoot, John fell into a sleep so heavy that he 
did not wake till noon the next day. 

Sweetlips, wide awake, sat on her haunches 
gazing at her master. Her look expressed 
some distress. It might have connection with 
the circumstance that her breakfast was made 
a much later affair than usual. To determine 
the cause of it did not enter the thoughts of 
John. By a sympathetic action he felt an un- 
accountable distress himself, and quickly thrust 
his hand under his pillow, where it was his 
custom to keep his purse. There was no purse 
there. 

With a cry of mingled fury and dismay the 
young Yorkshireman sprang to his feet. The 
purse was at his bedhead on the floor. It 
had been lightened, but not emptied of its 
contents. 

It is so contrary to all accepted opinion 
concerning thieves to conceive of them as 
subject to compunctious visitings of nature 
while practising their fell art that John made 
a thorough search for the missing money 
before he decided that theft had actually taken 
place. Hethen mournfully dressed, and betook 
himself to the inn-kitchen, for the hostelry at 
which he had taken up his abode was of the 
class in which the kitchen is parlour. 

On ventilating his grievance here John was 
good-naturedly condoled with, while narrow 
smiles satirised him for a simpleton in not being 
prepared for knavery at an inn which was not 
in the first repute for honesty, though it enjoyed 
high popularity with a certain set of people, 
mine hostess being a delicate cook and mine 
host a past master in stocking a cellar. 

With a proud, vexed face, John went break- 
fastless forth from the inn, and went in search of 
a hostelry with the name and fame of which he 
was familiar. 

The quaint Angel Inn of Grantham was of 
venerable age a hundred years ago, and, as 
John England took a belated breakfast there, 
he was engaged in conversation by a local 
patriot who informed him with a swelling in- 
flection that he was breakfasting in a room in 
which Richard the Third had signed a death- 
warrant. 

John was not out of measure cruel, and this 
intimation would not have given—as it did give 
—a relish to his breakfast had the act in 
question not been removed from his day by a 
considerable lapse of time, while, for the rest, it 
took an exceptional character from that divinity 
which doth hedge a king. He felt impressed, 
and asked the local patriot if there were aught 


else at Grantham of which a person not with- 
out interest in antiquities should take note. 
The townsman answered in phrasing which was 
the nearest approach in Georgian days to the 
style of the modern guide-book : 

‘*Our grammar-school attracts attention 
from the circumstance of its having been a place 
of education to that astonishing genius, Sir 
Isaac Newton.” 

** Was he born here, sir ?” John, who was not 
deeply versed in national biography, inquired. 

‘*He was born in the Soke,” the Grantham 
man replied. 

‘*By ‘soke’ do you mean ‘ wapentake’?” 
the Yorkshireman asked, using the word more 
common in his county to denote a jurisdiction. 

‘* 1 do so, sir,” he of Grantham answered. 

John did not carry tablets, so he made a 
mental note of these items of local information 
and subsequently worked them into a letter to 
Penelope, in the composition of which he ingeni- 
ously held the mean between the chatty and 
the antiquarian, thus contriving to suit the 
tastes of two gentlewomen while writing only 
to one. 

John wrote this letter under the eyes of 
the man with whom he had formed an ac- 
quaintance at noon, and who, it transpired, 
was a bachelor kinsman of mine host of the 
Angel and took all his meals at this inn. 

Mr. Horrocks was a man of some sixty years 
of age, to judge from the hollowness of his 
cheeks and the deep folds between them and his 
upper lip. His scant hair was white, and his 
nose and chin were peaked. On the other hand, 
his thin cheeks were as rosy as those of a ripe 
apple, and his strong blue eyes shone brightly. 
His face, too, expressed as much intelligence as 
mildness, while his small, spare figure was 
carried with that backward incline which be- 
speaks a manly man. By nature kindly dis- 
posed, he was strongly attracted to the young 
Yorkshireman who strode into the inn with 
that in his face which to one with some skill 
in physiognomy told a story to be summed up 
in three words. Poor and proud were the 
three words in which Mr. Horrocks summed it 
up, and by his friendly offices a small room was 
given at a moderate charge to John. It was 
in that room that the letter to Penelope was 
written. 

To his unspeakable chagrin, John England 
found that he was physically reduced to a con- 
dition which made it not only impossible for 
him to proceed at ance on his way, but which 
caused him intense suffering. Observing that 
his new friend was puzzled by his bodily con- 
tortions, he told him of the feat that he had 
accomplished, and of the penalty that he was 
paying for having done so. 

**T have,” he said, ‘‘an intolerable pain in 
my side, and my feet are both a blister.” 

**A strengthening plaster, which I| will pro- 
cure you, will mend your side-ache, sir,” Mr. 
Horrocks replied ; ‘‘and, for the other point, 
your lifting your feet to an altitude parallel 
with your head will cool your heels.” 
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‘* Do you mean, sir, that I shall sit like the 
letter V ?” John asked, in grave perplexity. 

He was informed that this was the thing 
meant, and immediately put himself in posture. 

What John termed sitting like the letter V 
was adopting the sitting attitude in this country 
popularly termed American. It afforded great 
relief to him, and, while not without a latent 
sense of the unheroical character attaching toa 
walking exploit which culminated in his finding 
it agreeable to sit with his feet on a level with 
his head, and with a strengthening plaster to his 
side, John sensibly reflected that he and his 
new acquaintance were only two among the 
millions that make humanity, and that the 
residue of that stupendous number knew 
nothing of this thing. 

The letter which he wrote, sustained by this 
philosophy, was relatively lively, though it com- 
prehensibly enough lacked the note of unforced 
cheerfulness which had characterised the letter 
written before his feet were both a blister. As 
he penned it with slow care, made needful by 
the circumstance that he was writing it at a 
table by which he sat in a lateral direction, with 
his shoulders to one chair-back, and his feet 
resting on the back of a chair placed facing it, 
his companion, who eyed him solemnly, said in 
a tone of genuine admiration : 

‘*You write, sir, an excellent hand, I be- 
lieve.” 

John passed the letter upon the composition 
of which he was engaged. He was not egre- 
giously vain, but it pleased him that Mr. 
Horrocks should form the impression that he 
wrote an excellent hand, and he rightly believed 
that that impression would be strengthened by 
a closer scrutiny of his penmanship. 

Mr. Horrocks, who was a man of honour, 
bestowed upon the paper that unmistakable 
look which shows that a document is being 
examined from the point of the student of 
caligraphy alone. He then returned it to the 
young man with renewed eulogium. 

The handwriting in question was a good 
cursive one, of a character which in its beauty 
and clearness matched well the face of John, a 
handsome open face, very full of light, while 
not strikingly clever. 

‘*Do you think, sir,” the young man asked, 
reddening, ‘‘that I could in London procure 
the place of an attorney’s clerk ?” 

Mr. Horrocks allowed that he thought this 
thing quite possible, and added, smiling : 

‘*Popular prejudice is-against the pro- 
fession, and there be who hold that an honest 
man was never a limb of the law, but I am not 
of these.” 

‘IT am glad you are not, sir,” John said 
amiably. 

There followed a short interval of silence. 
Then Mr. Horrocks spoke again : 

** When you are arrived at Hicks’s Hall ”— 
he named the place from which the distance on 
the milestones of the Great North road was 
measured, wherefore Hicks’s Hall was a familiar 
name to northerners bound Londonward— 
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**you will find lawyers to abound there, and 


- among them ”—the fold between Mr. Horrocks’ 


cheek and upper lip deepened slightly—‘* many 
of your county.” 

To hear that many of his county helped in 
the administration of the law in and about the 
Sessions House of county Middlesex was cer- 
tainly not matter for shame, and the aspirant 
to the post of attorney’s clerk looked proud and 
pleased. 

‘*When, sir, do you believe,” he asked, 
‘* shall I be able to renew my journey ?” 

**On foot ?” came the counter-query. 

‘*Yes.” John spoke a little thickly, then he 
pulled himself together with an effort, and 
added: ‘‘ My intention was from the first to 
make this journey on foot, which many of my 
county have done, and I am now the more 
resolved to do this that I have been robbed of 
money.” 

Mr. Horrocks nodded, and then expressed 
himself as doubtful that less than a week of 
days would restore John toa condition in which 
he could undertake to proceed on his way afoot. 

He proved to be right in his doleful predic- 
tion, and John, loth to admit that, before 
having covered half the road to London, he 
was on the list of sick and disabled, allowed 
his first two letters, written in rapid succession, 
to be followed by a prolonged period of silence. 

Re-established in his health, mainly through 
the remedial measures recommended by Mr. 
Horrocks, after an eight days’ sojourn at 
Grantham he was able to take to the road 
again, and by making a two days’ journey 
instead of a journey of one day from Grantham 
to Eaton-Socon he arrived at that thoroughfare 
on the north road in a state of physical vigour 
in which a young man, who, by his own setting 
forth, was not without interest in antiquities, 
might, without detriment to his health, have 
exerted himself to the extent of making a slight 
survey of a town which has interesting associa- 
tions. 

The shameful truth is, however, that, except 
as letter-material calculated to interest a lady 
full of Roman camps and Druidical circles, 
John took not the slightest interest in antiquarian 
matters, and, his intention not being to write 
from Eaton-Socon, the one fact of paramount 
importance to him in connection with this place 
was its distance from London. Having 
ascertained it to be fifty-five miles, he took up 
his lodging for the night at the Cock Inn, which 
he quitted betimes in the morning, with the 
result that before the sun was high in the 
eastern sky he had left Eaton-Socon far behind 
him. : 

At noon of the next day he was in London. 

Thirteen days had lapsed since John’s setting 
out from York, calling which fact to mind he 
ruefully confessed to himself that he had not 
beaten the record of pedestrians. The journey 
which he had informed Penelope had been gone 
on foot and back in six days, it had taken him 
over double that time to accomplish the one 
way. 
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The thing, looked at as John looked at it, 
took an aspect which decided him to bide 
events a little before again giving news of him- 
self, it seeming not quite impossible that there 
might happen something, the communication 
of which would be invested with less mortifica- 
tion. 

Within the comparatively short time of five 
weeks there did happen something, not so 
remarkable a hundred years ago as it would be 
to-day, but still sufficiently remarkable to 
impart to a communication which John forth- 
with addressed to Penelope a tone which gave 
dire offence. 

To have heard from John twice within a 
week of his departure and then to be left in 
entire ignorance of his faring during a period 
of six weeks had thrown Penelope and Alce 
into a state of anxiety which wholly incapaci- 
tated them from relishing the brief and cheer- 
ful letter which they ultimately received, and 
which was somewhat disingenuously so worded 
as to convey the impression that John England 
after an easy and agreeable journey had found 
himself in London, where the plethora of 
business had not allowed of his sending an 
earlier account of himself. 

This jaunty letter, intended kindly by John, 
who desired to spare his friends the account of 
the not inconsiderable hardships which he had 
endured, produced on them a very lamentable 
effect. Penelope read it in a voice which she 
vainly tried to keep dulcet, and Alce, with an 
injured and indignant face, listened to the 
perusal of it. In its brevity it certainly justified 
the opinion formed by both girls that it might 
have been written sooner. The transition from 
anger to all uncharitableness is an easy one, 
and the comment which the incensed expression 
of each girl passed on the letter, was— 

Business, quotha! 

Separated as he already was from the girl of 
his love by a distance of two hundred and odd 
miles of footpath way, John had with astound- 
ing fatuity contrived to distance her still 
further. 

Unwitting as yet of this, his heart was 
exceeding blithe because of a piece of high 
good fortune which had befallen him. 


CHAPTER IX.—JOANIE. 


HEN locomotion in this country was 
effected entirely by means of horseman- 
ship and stage-coaching, and the poor 

man travelled no farther than he could go on 
Shanks’s mare or by the Marrowbone stage, as 
he wittily put the matter in phrasing that will 
hand down to all times the memory of old 
modes of locomotion; when the Great North 
road was not yet railed, and cheap excursion 
fares were a thing unknown, the number of 
Yorkshiremen in London was small; and 
though this shire, as Mr. Horrocks had 
informed John England, contributed its quota 
of men learned in the law to the tribunals of 
London, of which a foremost one was the 


terminus of the Great North road, it was so 
uncommon a thing a hundred years ago for a 
Yorkshireman to knock up against a brother 
Yorkshireman immediately on arriving in 
London, and more especially for a gentie and 
simple late of the same north countryside to 
meet there face to face, that it was with the 
utmost surprise that John, on arriving within 
view of Hicks’s Hall, sighted there a familiar 
figure. 

‘* What—hollo—Joanie !” he exclaimed. 

The person thus addressed stood twirling his 
cap and quid with an expression which was the 
result of a singular adjustment of shrewdness, 
dulness, content, and dejection. This balance 
of qualities, not generally found in the same 
person at the same time in the proportion of 
six of one to half a dozen of the other, gave the 
all of interest which attached to the face of 
Joanie, which, for the rest, was of a striking 
unbeautifulness, whether viewed under the 
aspect of line or colour. A long body poised 
on short legs, and a most infelicitous choice of 
array, did not heighten the comeliness of Joanie, 
who, in days when a distinctive garb was more 
the mode than it now is, was by his dress part 
cleric, part jockey, and part old woman, the 
explanation of this thing being that Joanie 
depended for his wardrobe on friendly contribu- 
tions, among the latest of these having been a 
disused clerical hat, a jockey’s nether gear, and 
a dame’s shawl, which last article was worn as 
muffler. 

Such a figure was calculated to arrest atten- 
tion anywhere, and Joanie did not miss notice 
even in London. As a beautiful woman comes 
to wear towards her admirers the look o” one 
who seeing sees not, so Joanie had come to 
wear this look, and, while fully conscious 
that he was the cynosure of every eye wherever 
he appeared, there was nothing in his expres- 
sion which revealed this fact. He was, in fact, 
a man of few looks as well as a man of few 
words. To John’s ‘‘ What—hollo—Joanie !” 
he made no reply either facial or verbal. 

John eyed him, smiling; then he said, 
‘*Come on, Joanie,” and directed his steps to 
an eating-house, where he ordered refreshments 
for two, and, taking his seat at a table, signified 
to Joanie that his place was opposite to him. 

Joanie found language. It was the York- 
shire language of the time, and not the pick of 
that. It expressed with great heat his indigna- 
tion that Mr. England should accredit him 
with so little knowing his place as to accept a 
seat at one table with a gentleman. 

John laughed, and did not press the point. 

The repast was taken by the two men, one 
sitting and one standing, in silence; then John 
said : 

‘*How came you to London, Joanie? 

Joanie explained that he had made the 
journey by different modes; also that it had 
cost him nothing pecuniarily. As Joanie, 
while. known to have amassed a small fortune, 
was also known to spend no penny of it that 
could be saved, this intimation carried no 
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great surprise with it to John. In travelling to 
the neighbouring market-towns of Bucklands, 
on which estate he had earned the money 
which, carefully hoarded, made the wealth of 
his old age, it had ever been Joanie’s shameless 
habit to beg a lift when unable longer to foot 
it, and he had manifestly made the journey to 
London by similarly levying tribute on kind 
hearts. 

‘*How long were you on the road?” John 
next asked. 


of one another, a task of no small difficulty 
when the thing that calls for. expression is the 
overflowing love of a simple heart. 

Not unacquainted with the rudimentary laws 
of civil intercourse, Joanie was conscious that 
a question should receive a reply, and tried to 
combine with the silence with which he met 
John’s question an indication that he deplored 
his impotence to answer it. 

This indication took the form of gulping. 
Joanie stood gulping. 








JOHN ENGLAND RECOGNISES A FAMILIAR FIGURE. 


‘* Six days, sir.” 

John reddened deeply, and said, on a forced 
note of gaiety, ‘‘ I have been thirteen days on 
the way.” 

‘* Ay, sir.” 

A silence fell here. 
inquisition : 

** What has brought you to London ?” 

This was a question which Joanie would 
have answered if he could, but he could not. 
He had a limited stock of words, and a still 
more limited stock of the ability which is made 
needful for the ranging of words alongside 


Then John continued his 


John looked fiercely straight before him. 
His mood was horribly astrain, and it was a 
relief to have his attention drawn in another 
direction. A heavily drawn breath made him 
glance towards Sweetlips, who, seated not far 
from him, was gazing at Joanie with a sour 
look, which said as plainly as just so many 
words : 

‘* Dear me, are we here TWO of us playing 
the part of faithfuit hound? I had believed that 
rile to be mine.” 

In lamentable disagreement with the rule 
which lays down that handsome is that hand- 
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some does, Sweetlips, unhandsomely jealous of 
Joanie as she was, looked very handsome, with 
her small, fine head held in a resentful posture, 
and body and tail of her a-quiver with the 
naughtiest passions that possess the canine 
heart. 

John smiled, then whistled her to him, and, 
giving her a mollifying pat, resumed his talk 
with Joanie, whom he now asked where his 
abode was. 

Joanie replied apologetically that it was not 
in the next street, adding that he would deem 
it an honour if Mr. England would accompany 
him to it, and—there was here some faltering 
—look at it. 

John was not unwilling to do this, and in 
course of time found himself being driven along 
the great turnpike road leading from London 
to Brighton. 

Joanie had fixed upon Croydon for his home. 
It was, he pointed out, a place within easy 
reach of London, ten miles spanning the dis- 
tance between it and the Royal Exchange. 
Another advantage which attached to it, and 
which was paramount in his eyes, he did not at 
this time mention. He resigned himself with 
a grace to a coach-ride paid for by John, and 
for the first time since his coming to London 
made a journey which was not accomplished on 
foot with interstitial ‘‘lifts” effected by a 
pathetic limp which he adopted when he was 
minded to trudge no farther. 

All in Joanie was not noble, if happily also 
all in him was not base. The part in him that 
was best set his heart singing as the stage- 
coach bearing him and Mr. England rumbled 
into Croydon. Having alighted from it, how- 
ever, a great fear fell upon him, and he looked 
at John as who should say : 

‘* Cry you mercy, sir!” 

John said gravely, ‘‘ Lead on, Joanie.” 

He was prepared for almost anything, how- 
beit so little prepared for what was actually in 
store for him that he fell foul of Joanie. 


CHAPTER X.—THE ARRIVAL IN CROYDON. 


‘THE whilom island of Croydon was already 
undergoing striking changes when Joanie 
fixed upon it for a place of residence. 

The woods, trout-streams, and vineyards 
which had surrounded the archiepiscopal palace, 
and made it a favourite summer abode of a 
long line of primates of all England, were not 
what they had been. The woods were thinned, 
the vineyards had reached the vanishing point, 
and the trout-streams had come to be, in every 
sense of the phrase, in ill odour. Croydon was 
a watery place subject to inundation, when 
Strange floats might be seen, among them 
coffins from the cemetery called significantly 
Pump-pail Burial Ground. 

Not that the place was without its good 
points. The wind that blew free from the 
Addington Hills brought sweetness to it, as 
did that which came from the Banstead 


Downs. Women—and even men—lived to be 
centenarians here. 

Croydon was waxing bigger. Twice seven 
hundred houses were dotted up and down the 
town, which began to stretch to right and left 
from the one long street—the natives averred 
that it was a mile in length—which, by its 
name the High Street, had originally formed 
the all of Croydon town. 

Some fifty stage-coaches passed weekly 
through that street, and through it passed 
every morning the Royal Mail to London, 
returning at night to Brighton. The mail- 
driver wore a scarlet coat, and the mail-guard 
blew his horn; and other scarlet coats were 
worn and other horns were blown in that 
Croydon of twice seven hundred houses which 
had its site in a fine sporting country, in which 
there were noted packs of fox-hounds, stag- 
hounds, and harriers. Hence the boys that in 
summer played on the greensward of Broad 
Green, in winter turned out to see the hunts- 
men assemble there; and the horses and 
hounds that made the crooked dene that gave 
its name to Croydon echo with noise of the 
hunt through winter days, passed winter nights 
in Croydon town in the Spotted Dog Yard and 
the Dog and Bull Yard and other yards similarly 
named. 

The day of a Croydon of eleven railway 
stations had not yet dawned, and hungry 
reynards in middle night left the woods of 
Croham Hurst and the welds of Duppa’s Hill, 
and ranged abroad in search of good things 
which they carried off from farmsteads which 
have long made way for streets. 

Not that, be it repeated, Croydon of a 
hundred years ago was unaffected by the law 
of change that was working in all directions 
round about it. While the steam-engine had 
not yet found its way thither, nor the plate- 
glass window, nor the joint-stock bank, the 
transition from old to new in the little Surrey 
town was remorselessly going on. It began 
—and it did not end—in the sale by auction to 
a layman of the archiepiscopal palace, and the 
letting of its grounds for bleaching purposes. 
It led to the talk—for it was talk only a 
hundred years ago—of building a new court- 
house on the site of the old market-house, 
and it led to the flourishing condition of certain 
factories in which it is proudly remembered 
to-day that they flourished in those days. 

The appearance of moving with the times 
which at the present time strikes everyone who 
visits Croydon, still not without its relics of 
antiquity though it is, in its Hospital, in the 
remains of its old Palace and in the quaint 
architecture of its houses here and there, did 
not fail to strike John England as he alighted 
with Joanie before the principal inn of the 
town, the swinging sign of which hung right 
across the street. 

Joanie took Mr. England the footpath way to 
Pound Street. 

Pride was the last sin to which Joanie 
under ordinary circumstances was liable to 
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succumb, and it was perhaps because the 
circumstances were extraordinary that, as he 
entered Pound Street, he seemed to rise in 
stature and to grow in bulk. This so height- 
ened the grotesqueness of his appearance that, 
while Sweetlips eyed him openly with a solemn 
perplexity, John, with a sidelong look at him, 
smiled closely. 

Coming toa standstill midway between a neat 
chapel and a small house, Joanie pointed with 
his right hand to the house of worship and 
said, ‘‘This, sir, is the meeting-house of us 
Independents.” 

John did not belong to the religious body 
named, and the little chapel had no great 
architectural beauty, but he looked at it with 
courteous interest. 

Joanie was satisfied, and now flourished his 
left hand in the direction of the adjacent house, 
which he designated as his. 

It was, it has been said, a small house. 
Still it so much exceeded in size any dwelling 
previously occupied by Joanie that his pride in 
it was comprehensible. 

John followed him into it, saying nothing, 
and found himself in a room neatly furnished 
in a style suited to the requirements of a 
gentleman, and having beyond it, visible 
through an open door, a bedroom. He looked 
about him and said, smiling : 

‘* You have an handsome suite of apartments, 
Joanie.” 

Joanie explained that the apartments more 
especially set aside for his own use were in the 
basement of the house. 

‘* And for whom are these?” John asked. 

‘*For the lodger,” was the answer. 

A strained look which had come into John’s 
face became more marked, and Fe queried 
further who the lodger was. 

Again Joanie stood gulping. Then it was 
that John fell foul of Joanie. 

Accustomed himself to play the part of 
bountiful gentleman, John was entirely un- 
accustomed to be the recipient of bounty; and 
that Joanie should have drawn upon his hoard 
to the extent of renting and furnishing a house 
for him threw him into incontrollable indigna- 
tion. He strode up and down the rooms, 
pouring forth a torrent of abuse, and on Sweet- 
lips’ tactlessly thrusting herself upon his notice 
pushed her angrily on one side. 

The hound went over to Joanie, and stood 
trembling beside the old man where he stood 
trembling. 

John the while worked away at a vitupera- 
tive vein which, though rich, was not inexhaus- 
tible. When he had exhausted it, he looked 
at Joanie and Sweetlips. Their legs shook 
under them and lacked dignity, but their eyes 
were full of an indomitable affection. John 
put his hand on Joanie’s shoulder, as who 
should say, ‘‘ Thank you, Friend!” and Sweet- 
lips, rightly concluding that peace was re- 
established, made an advance that was this 
time not repelled. 

A few minutes later Sweetlips was alone 
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with her master, who, while Joanie prepared 
him his supper, found himself at leisure to 
reflect upon the circumstance that he was 
provided with house and home and servitor 
within a few hours of his arrival in London, 
and that the home provided him was in a 
sporting country not a dozen miles distant from 
the Royal Exchange. 

Joanie had apparently reflected that a young 
man who had always been a keen sportsman 
would find the environment of Croydon to his 
taste. Redolent as the place was of the hunt, 
John, who was possessed of neither hounds nor 
hunters, and whose highest aspiration of the 
moment was to obtain a position as attorney’s 
clerk, and so earn enough to pay every man 
his own, said with a laugh to Joanie, on his 
next appearance, tray in hand: 

‘‘Have you not, Joanie, an horse and 
harriers for me?” 

Joanie looked unhappy, and allowed that he 
had not these. He submitted that when Mr. 
England had made his fortune-- and he pointed 
out that fortunes were made in Croydon—the 
purchase of horses and harriers would be a 
light matter. 

John, who in Yorkshire had seen his way to 
making a fortune in London, was now not so 
sanguine. He explained to Joanie that his 
immediate object was to turn his good hand- 
writing to account and take an attorney-clerk- 
ship. 

Joanie replied gravely, and without the 
slightest ironical intention : 

‘*T hope, sir, you will get one.” 


CHAPTER XI.—WANTED—AN ATTORNEY-CLERKSHIP. 


OANIE’S hope that Mr. England would get 
an attorney-clerkship did not meet with 
immediate fulfilment, a thing which sur- 

prised Joanie less than it did Mr. England. 

In a rather long life it had rarely happened 
to Joanie Pickersgill to have his hopes meet 
with immediate fulfilment ; on the other hand, 
John England, in a life of three-and-twenty 
years, had met with few disappointments, and 
was so little inured to being thwarted, that 
when a fortnight passed and he found himself 
still unemployed, his state of mind became 
parlous. 

John had taken the usual steps to obtain the 
clerkship which he desired—they were in the main 
the steps waich are still taken—and when nothing 
came of this procedure, he concluded that an 
attorney-clerkship was not to be had. Joanie, 
more practical, decided that the thing now to 
be done was to take other steps, and as the 
one which primarily recommended itself to him 
was, he knew, one which would not commend 
itself to John England, he took it on his own 
responsibility. 

Possessing himself of a specimen of John’s 
handwriting, Joanie determined to call on every 
attorney in Croydon, and on every attorney 
within a ten-mile radius north, south, east, 
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and west of Croydon. He calculated that a 
deputy-application of this sort carried through 
on a large scale might effect more than John 
had effected by direct application on a much 
smaller scale. He did not quite count the costs 
of the thing, because he had never done any- 
thing in precisely the same style before, but 
when they turned out to be heavy he lost little 
of his cheerfulness, for he had not to pay them 
in hard cash. He would have parted with hard 
cash for John England, but he preferred to part 
with other things. 

When he had called on some hundred attor- 
neys, Joanie found upon reflection that the 
reception accorded to him by these gentlemen 
had been of three kinds, and he decided forth- 
with that the profession of an attorney is 
adopted by men of three types—the buffoonish, 
the phlegmatic, and the choleric. 

This opinion was in so far justified as Joanie 
in his capacity of deputy-applicant for the post 
of clerk had been received sometimes with 
sarcastic amusement, more often with chilling 
indifference, and most often with anger. He 
had on no less than three occasions been ejected 
with what was little short of violence, this 
affording him a peculiar gratification from a 
belief that gentlemen so heady would in all 
probability quarrel with their clerks, to fill 
whose place they might be glad to engage the 
writer of so fair a hand as that of Mr. England. 
in every case Joanie was careful to leave 
behind him Mr. England’s address, which he 
localised as the house next to the Independent 
Chapel in Pound Street, Croydon. In the case 
of the sarcastically amused, he took occasion 
to mention this address gravely at parting ; in 
the case of the phlegmatic, he mentioned it 
civilly in mid-interview ; and, in the case of the 
choleric, by whom he was usually dismissed 
with a volley of invective, he contrived to mention 
it at the last in a tone pitched just one note 
higher than that used by the other party. 

It is only fair to say here that the choleric 
reception so largely accorded to Joanie was 
not altogether without some justification. 
While strictly honest, Joanie had the appear- 
ance of a person who is nowadays generally 
seen past the hat-stand ; his face was not an 
index to his good qualities, his dress was 
bewildering, and his insistence and inirritability 
were in a high degree annoying. Another 
point must be here mentioned. Not being a 
man of ready speech, Joanie had laboriously com- 
posed and committed to memory an harangue 
which, in itself extremely diffuse and incoherent, 
was rendered the more incomprehensible by 
being recited in most rustical Yorkshire English, 
in a voice which was modelled on that employed 
by teath-rate cathedral guides. 

Having begun this recitatiye, Joanie went 
through with it without punctuation, and 
regardless of consequences, apparently under 
the impression that the sarcastic, the indifferent, 
and the choleric would, all alike, in after 
moments, the probability was, recall the sweet 
reasonableness of it. This happened in no 


single instance, but another thing happened 
which justified Joanie in his methods. 

When he had called upon over a hundred 
attorneys, taking them as they came on the 
road which he happened to make his beat for 
the day, Joanie secured from one a courteous 
hearing. This worthy, who hailed from Joanie’s 
own county, listened to the harangue without 
interruption ; then, addressing the odd-faced, 
oddly clad old countryman in his own York- 
shire dialect, desired him to make a plain state- 
ment of facts. 

In the conversation which followed, Joanie 
managed to put fairly clearly the case of John 
England, and in the sequel he found himself 
homeward bound with cheering news. 

Mr. Elwes was not himself in need of a clerk, 
but believed that he knew of an attorney who 
was in need of one. This was Joanie’s cheering 
news. 

A week later, John England was appointed 
clerk to Mr. Elwes’ friend. 

This was the piece of high good fortune 
which heartened him to write again to Penelope. 
He had deferred doing this till he should have 
good news to tell her, and only as he set about 
writing to her realised that, having written two 
letters in one week, he had observed silence 
through more than six weeks, for it was more 
than six weeks since he had found himself at 
Grantham in a condition which necessitated his 
making a sojourn there. 

Unwilling to detail the course which events 
had taken since that day, John, as has already 
been set forth, wrote a brief, cheerful letter, 
inferentially attributing to business pressure a 
silence the true cause of which was not business 
pressure. 

Having despatched that letter, he waited with 
a joyful heart for the reply to it. 

Joanie, the while, watched his master’s daily 
going forth with a look happy and unhappy. 
He was happy to see no longer in John 
England’s face the expression of fierce despair 
that had come to it when, after the usual steps 
having been taken to procure a clerkship, no 
clerkship had been procured. On the other 
hand, it did not consort with his notions of the 
fit that young Mr. England of Bucklands should 
embark on a life of all work anc no play ; and 
when, after some ten days given to his new 
occupation, Joanie observed young Mr. 
England to wear anew a rueful countenance, 
he jumped to the conclusion that the life of a 
quill-driver was killing this gentleman. 

In actual fact John England was in good 
bodily case, but was plunged into sorrow by 
receiving a curt, cold letter from Penelope. 

Reading this letter, John reflected that the 
writer of it had probably conferred with Alce, 
and had at her instigation taken this altered 
tone towards him. He indulged in a number 
of other hypotheses no less tenable and no less 
sad, his ingenious working out of which gave 
to him an appearance which day by day became 
more lamentable, with the result that Joanie 
experienced no small anxiety on his account, 
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and was gravely casting in his thoughts what 
should be done, when an event took place which 
he decided would restore John England’s cheer- 
fulness. 


CHAPTER XII,—AN ADDITION TO THE HOUSEHOLD 
PARTY, 

EFORE its being set forth what the event 
was which Joanie regarded as calculated to 
re-establish the cheerfulness of John, it 

must be said that Joanie did not suspect the 
real cause of John’s distress. He was aware 
that John had quitted his home because of a 
disagreement with his father on the subject of 
marriage ; that whereas Jasper England—very 
sensibly, Joanie thought—desired his son to 
marry a young lady of fortune, the said son, 
with singular wrongheadedness, favoured a 
young lady with no fortune whatever. 

Joanie, who was warmly attached to tho 
family of Jasper England, was especially at- 
tached to the eldest son, as he signally proved 
by following him into exile; but Joanie, who 
thus showed that he had an utopian strain in 
himself, did not approve of John’s utopianism 
in wooing. For this reason, while he believed 
John to be in regular correspondence with Alce, 
he never reverted to that young lady. He took 
it for granted that she was duly grateful for the 
singular devotion of her lover. That no word 
had passed between her and him was not a 
thing that Joanie could divine. Lovers’ quarrels 
he had heard of, but that lovers parted by two 
hundred miles of roadway could be quarrelling 
he did not dream ; still less did he dream thata 
strained relation, not originating in a downright 
quarrel, could arise between such persons. 

On the other hand, Joanie thought it not 
impossible that John, accustomed to a life led 
largely in the open air, found the change to 
office-work unbearable, and the insipidities of a 
young lady’s letters insufficient to make good 
to him in the long run all that he had re- 
signed. 

Having come to this conclusion, he took 
soundings as to whether John, on the principle 
that second thoughts are best, was inclined to 
go back upon the decision which had led to his 
eviction from Bucklands. John gave him to 
understand that this was not the case, and 
Joanie, if the truth is to be told, was not so 
angry at the young man’s obstinacy that he did 
not rejoice exceedingly to find himself in a 
position to convey to him what he deemed most 
delectable news. 

‘*Sir!” he said, presenting himself at the 
door of John’s sleeping-room one morning, some 
hour before the time at which he usually pre- 
sented himself there. 

John did not stir. 

This was not that he did not hear Joanie, or 
that he was aware that Joanie was earlier than 
usual. He slept lightly, but this circumstance 
made him no more’ willing to leave his bed, 
wherefore he habitually let Joanie call hira 
several times in succession. 


After the usual lapse of time he sat up with 
the deeply injured look with which the greater 
part of humanity meets the morning call to rise. 
It changed to one of strong surprise as he 
observed that Joanie’s expression was not his 
ordinary one of apologetic insistence. Mere 
words are insufficient to describe it; suffice it 
to say that there was that in it which made 
John spring from his bed with the alacrity 
which the greatest of sluggards develops when 
the reveille is ‘‘ House afire !” 

Joanie, having roused his man, led the way 
to a garret, the sole occupant of which was 
ordinarily Sweetlips, who now shared it with 
six pups. 

‘You have titre, sir, a moderate pack,” 
Joanie said laconically. 

The hour was early, and the air was chill ; 
John had not sluiced the sleep out of his eyes, 
and was clad in one light garment only. 
These circumstances contain the all of excuse 
that can be made for the manner in which he 
met the well-meant but scarcely well-timed in- 
timation of Joanie. 

With an interjection of the class ignored by 
all the best grammarians in their chapters on 
that particle, he vouchsafed not even a look at 
the really handsome family of Sweetlips, but 
returned whither he had come, and anew 
enveloped himself in the bed-clothes. 

When, an hour later, Joanie reappeared on 
his thankless errand, and by a steady recitative 
again induced his master to sit up, there was in 
his face only its wonted look a trifle modified 
by pardonable resentment, for Joanie’s intention 
had been infinitely kind, and John’s treatment 
of him had been, to put the matter most mildly, 
singularly inappreciative. 

Upon reflection, John himself felt conscience- 
pricks, and he took occasion to make peace 
with Joanie before setting out upon his daily 
work. He did not put on sackcloth and ashes, 
a proceeding on his part which would have 
greatly embarrassed Joanie, but he said in a 
tone under the banter in which there was some- 
thing which was not banter : 

‘*Shall we to-morrow, Joanie, go a- 
hunting ?” 

‘* This is your jest, sir,” Joanie said gravely, 
‘‘but you will allow that six pups make a 
moderate pack.” 

John stroked his chin, and said thoughtfully : 

**IT will allow, Joanie, that these six pups 
may become a_ source of profit, if not of 
amusement, to me, for my hunting days are at 
an end, but hereabout there are many gentlemen 
who will not stick to purchase Sweetlips’ off- 
spring.” 

Joanie fairly snorted. 

John smiled ruefully, and added : 

‘How, Joanie, do you think that my small 
stipend should suffice to feed these hungry 
mouths ? ” 

‘For that, sir, I have found a way,” Joanie 
replied quietly, ‘‘ which is that after the time 
you owe Mr. Skiffin”—he named the lawyer 
in whose employ John was—‘‘ you shall act 
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as accountant for a butcher, my friend, who will 
pay you, it is agreed, in offal.” 

The words in this speech which most struck 
John he repeated in a voice the irony in 
which was too fine for it to take effect upon 
Joanie. 

‘* It 1s—AGREED !” John said. 

‘* Ay, sir, an please you,” Joanie replied, on 
a note held finely steady, in view of the fact 
that the speaker was comprehensibly proud 
that he had arranged this matter soearly. He 
had, it subsequently transpired, held a ‘confer- 
ence with his friend, the butcher, prior to first 
waking John, whose anxiety anent ways and 
means in the case of so many more mouths to 
feed he had foreseen. 

The one-time heir of Bucklands had had to 
sing small in many ways since carrying out his 
plan of self-support. A time had been when he 
had not dreamed that he should ever be an 
attorney’s clerk—that time had passed; but 
the time had not yet come at which he could 
face with equanimity the prospect of becoming 
a butcher’s accountant. With a burst of 
joyless laughter he set out for Mr. Skiffin’s 
office. 

Joanie looked after him with a philosophic 
expression. Young gentlemen, as Joanie knew 
them, were subject to these paroxysms. He 
reckoned that John, naturally phlegmatic, would 
be soon restored to calm, and he did not reckon 
wrong. 

Perhaps a long morning walk taken alone is 
as good a sedative to passion as could be de- 
vised, and perhaps there is nothing more cal- 
culated to overcome pride and prejudice than 
the spectacle presented by a city at that 
early hour at which the toilers set out on their 
march, and are vested with the dignity which 
clothes all pioneers. Be that as it may, John, 
as he footed it to Mr. Skiffin’s office, fell to re- 
flecting that a poor gentleman who drove the 
quill as an attorney’s clerk, and retained his 
self-respect, might e’en make up a butcher’s 
accounts and not forfeit that precious thing. 

This was a notable reflection to be made on 
his morning walk by one John England in days 
by much anterior to those in which a certain 
Thomas Carlyle was to set forth that all work 
is noble. 

Having remodelled an opinion on whatsoever 
subject, it was an easy thing to John, by reason 
of a gracious simplicity native to his character, 
to confess to having done so, wherefore he said 
without paltering, on his return home, that he 
had remodelled his opinion anent acting as 
accountant to Joanie’s friend, the butcher, and 
was minded to accept the exchange proposed. 

Thus it was that the way found by Joanie to 
feed certain hungry mouths was followed, and 
the pups of Sweetlips were not carried to 
market. 

As time and training —-and Joanie was a past 
master in training—worked their wonders, 
another scheme ripened in the brain of John's 
faithful servitor. 

Meanwhile time had been speeding. 
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CHAPTER XIII,—AFTERK THREE YEARS. 


‘THREE years of the life of an attorney's 
clerk did not fail to work certain changes 
in John England—late young squire of 

Bucklands. 

His face lost something of its ruddy colour 
and round contour, and what had always been 
a strong resemblance between him and his 
father was heightened by a straightness of 
line in brows and lips which old age had 
brought to Jasper England, and which in John, 
at the age of six-and-twenty, was the result of 
a life devoted to uncongenial tasks, which were 
not rendered the easier of performance that the 
strained relations between him and the ladies 
of Bridlington became with the lapse of years 
not less strained, but more strained. 

Penelope, who had not the gift of letter- 
writing, wrote to John at intervals letters 
which entirely lacked the heartiness which had 
characterised her speech, a fact due in part to 
the circumstance that the correspondence had 
commenced unfavourably, John having laid 
himself under the suspicion of dilatoriness, and 
in part due to the circumstance that the letters 
were written by the girl under protest from her 
grandmother and guardian. 

Mrs. Steptoe was of belief that John with 
time would come to agree with his father on 
the subject of marriage. She reckoned that he 
would miss in London many good things to 
which he had been accustomed at Bucklands, and 
that the first-hand acquaintance which he would 
there make with privation would incline him to 
look more favourably upon an union the other 
party to which would be a girl with a great 
fortune. She desired to see her favourite 
granddaughter married to the heir of Buck- 
lands, for whom she had a strong affection, 
and she confidently counted on this marriage 
taking place when John should return to his 
duty. In the interim she discouraged Penelope 
from corresponding with the exile. 

When three years passed, and John still 
showed no disposition to come to terms with 
his father, but gave it to be understood that 
he regarded Croydon as his home, Mrs. 
Steptoe was the less inclined to take a lenient 
view of his persistent opposition to parental 
wishes that Penelope, who was not to be 
induced to cease corresponding with him, pre- 
sented the appearance of a lady most deject 
and wretched, whereas Alce, so far from 
moping, made herself the subject of large 
comment by developing a gaiety formerly 
foreign to her manner. 

That Penelope’s dejection, while very real, had 
no connection with Joln, and that Alce’s gaiety, 
which had connection with John, was entirely 
assumed to hide pique that the man who had 
ostensibly undergone exile for her had, by his 
own account, made himself a home which he 
showed no intention of asking her to share, 
nobody in the environment of these two ladies 
divined 

Certain persons, the while, made it their 
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business to have it conveyed to John that the 
sweet gravity which he had admired in Alce no 
longer distinguished her, but that, contrari- 
wise, she formed the foil to a sweetly grave 
Penelope. 

John, who was not in a prime degree 
interested in the psychological development of 
Penelope, but who was keenly interested in all 
that concerned Alce, pondered the change in 
the girl of his love, and, interpreting it on 
lines unflattering to himself, found 
consolation, as he conceived, in other 
things. 

Joanie also conceived that Mr. Eng- 
land, after having been subject, off and 
on, through a period of three years to 
acute fits of sentimental melancholy, 
at the end of that time found himself 
cured of love, and, unwilling alike to 
wed rich girl or poor girl, was minded 
to continue his unmolested life of a 
bachelor at Croydon. 

Joanie had done what in him lay to 
make that life not wholly devoid of all 
that had given zest to life at Bucklands, 
and he was still, at the end of three 
years, toiling with this aim in view. 

It has been said that the house in 
Pound Street which became the home 
of John England on his taking up his 
abode in Croydon was not rented by 
him. What the terms of Joanie’s lease 
were has not transpired, but it has 
transpired that Joanie kept hounds in 
the garret of that house and a hunter 
in the cellar of it, facts! which should 
supply valuable material to the student 
of municipal government as it was and 
is; for Pound Street, with its new name 
of George Street, still forms a part 
of Croydon town, and doubtless still 
offers homes to various domestic ani- 
mals, howbeit, such is the prejudice of 
modern landlords in favour of the 
living-out system for hounds and 
horses, that it is not to be believed 
that in the length and breadth of 
George Street, Croydon, of to-day there 
is a tenant who could, if he would, 
keep hounds in his garret and a hunter 
in his cellar as Joanie did, though the 
suspicion lies near that, had he been 
so minded, he could have negotiated for the 
lodging of his master’s hunter and hounds 
in the yards and open spaces common at the 
time. The fact that he did not do so finds 
the all of explanation that can be hazarded 
regarding it in three things—the penurious- 
ness of Joanie, which caused him to discoun- 
tenance the slightest outlay which could by 
any contrivance be avoided, the pride of 
John, who would not have accepted stabling 
and kennelling without paying for them, and 
the rough and ready, live-and-let-live spirit 
of the age which made it possible for a gentle- 
man to follow a course of action which in these 


1 Yes, facts,” incredulous reader, not fiction ! 





days of vaunted freedom of the subject would 
evoke loud protest. 

As events actually took their course, Joanie, 
having kennelled his master’s hounds as 
pleased him, giving to them the attics of the 
house, where they made day and night musical 
in a manner that did not vex the spirit, still 
less disturb the slumbers of John and his 
neighbours, proceeded to take measures for the 
stabling of a hunter. In this matter, as in 














A GOOD SEDATIVE TO P/SSION. 


the other, the old man was subjected to no- 
body’s inquisition but his master’s. 

‘* Joanie ”—so that person, after three years’ 
residence in Croydon, one day exclaimed— 
‘* why are you turned mason?” 

The question had reference to Joanie’s 
appearance, which suggested that his desire 
was to present Wall on the lines laid down 
by Bottom, the weaver, wherefore he had 
some plaster and some loam and some rough- 
cast about him. 

Joanie explained that he was carrying out a 
few masonic operations with a view to fitting 
up his cellar as a stable, more especially under 
those aspects which would facilitate entrance 
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and egress on the part of an animal not favour- 
ing a winding stair. 

John demurred that, as no such animal was 
possessed by either Joanie or himself, there 
seemed no need for stabling accommodation. 
To this the answer, marked by a civility of 
intonation which made good the hardihood of 
the sentiment, was that in this matter Joanie 
held a different opinion, it seeming to him an 
imperative necessity that the fitting up of a 
stable should precede the purchase of a hunter. 

John smiled. He had of set purpose ignored 
the fact that under his very eyes Joanie had 
been raising a pack of hounds from the small 
beginning of three years before, and that by 
exchanges and drafts from other packs he had 
now got together a small but very respectable 
pack of his own. 

That, having done this, Joanie should calmly 
give out that the time was come to purchase a 
hunter was quite in keeping with his character, 
and John was not immeasurably surprised. 
Moreover, by careful management of his salary, 
he was in the possession of money which would 
enable him to make the purchase suggested. 
The single outlay would be possible, but the 
ever-recurring expense that would be entailed 
by feeding a horse was a matter which he 
contemplated with less cheerfulness. 

John communicated his scruples on this 
score to Joanie, and learnt from him that the 
choice between two alternatives was open to 
him ; the one, to accept, as a bounty, ‘“‘ the 
grains” (so Joanie phrased it) from a neigh- 
bouring brew-house ; the other, to accept, in 
lieu of payment in money, payment in damaged 
corn, with which he would be supplied by a 
corn-chandler whose books he would undertake 
to keep in order. 





Three years of life in Pound Street had 
accustomed John in a great measure to trans- 
actions of a kind with which he had not had 
acquaintance at Bucklands, and he listened 
tranquilly to Joanie. Then he expressed him- 
self as inclining rather to accept the damaged 
corn as payment than the grains as bounty. 

Joanie sighed, but there was resignation in 
his sigh ; for he had expected John to express 
himself to this effect. Your high-fliers are 
made this way. 

The hunter was subsequently purchased, and 
once or twice a week during the season — at this 
time at its height—John hunted. 

In a document still extant it is set forth that, 
by giving a hare now and again to the farmers 
over whose grounds he sported, John England 
secured their goodwill and permission ; besides 
which, several gentlemen, struck with the 
extraordinary spirit and contrivance of this 
uncommon character, winked at his going over 
their manors with his little pack. 

It is not in the said document set forth 
whether it was by special arrangement with the 
attorney in whose employ he was as clerk that 
John England contrived to go once or twice a 
week a-hunting, or whether in so doing he 
was availing himself of a privilege extended 
generally to clerks. 

Howsoever that be, the fact is that John 
England combined the calling of quill-driver 
and huntsman, and presented to the world a 
front so undismayed that, had not Parson 
about this time elected to ride to London on 
his hobby to take himself the bearings of his 
brother’s case, the later course of the story 
of the rightful heir of Bucklands might 
have been less lovely and pleasant than it 
was. 
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SEA-GULLS. 


HERE is a great deal of salt water between 
Liverpool and Boston, and in a general 
way it all looks much about the same. 

But not altogether. One whose digestion is in 
good order, and whose responsibilities do not 
weigh too heavily upon him, may see many 
beautiful and interesting things that are pleasant 
to remember, and may even bear telling about. 
For beauty and interest depend just as much 
upon the admirer as upon that which may be 
admired. 

Among these beautiful things, not the least 
interesting are the sea-gulls, which one soon 
discovers to vary considerably in their character 
and behaviour. The large, comparatively 
clumsy, wing-flapping Irish gulls, forsake us 
very shortly after we lose sight of the land, 
and the deep-sea gulls come and take their 
place. They are somewhat smaller birds, and 
fly much more gracefully, seem more thoroughly 


at home in the air, and move their wings less. 
A more graceful flight I think I never saw, 
with the exception, perhaps, of that of the 
‘** Cape pigeons,” which are so numerous in the 
southern oceans. It is the very essence of 
yachting—sailing, pure and simple. Some 
people have thought that their progress almost 
dead in the wind’s eye is due to a rapid but 
very slight quivering of the wings, but it is not. 
One may sometimes notice them quivering, 
certainly, but that is merely caused by the 
action of the wind draughts upon the feathers, 
together with the necessity to be constantly 
trimming their wings to fresh requirements— 
balancing in fact. 

The backs of the heads, bodies, and wings of 
these gulls are of a light grey colour. There 
is also a light patch of grey abaft each eye. 
Underneath they are pure white, with the 
exception of the tips of the wings, which are 
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black, above and beneath. The tail is entirely 
white, the feet black or dark, and the beak 
yellow. There, now you ought to be able to 
recognise a deep-sea North Atlantic gull if you 
saw one in a museum without his Latin name 
tacked on. 

Seen from the ship, they seem to take life 
very philosophically, their one purpose being to 
find something to eat. They sail round and 
about, each one sublimely independent of and 
indifferent to all the rest, identity of interests 
being the power that brings them there together. 
Since they are never shot at or molested in any 
way, they manifest but little fear of the people 
on the ship, frequently flying very close aboard, 
especially astern and along the weather side. 
Sometimes I have sprung up suddenly and 
shaken my hand at one of them dodging along 
close-hauled and passing about a fathom from 
the weather end of the bridge. He has merely 
cocked his little eye at me, as much as to say: 
‘* Absurd person! Maniac probably,” and pro- 
ceeded on his dignified way quite undisturbed. 

One of the few things which really do seem 
to interest them is to see a fireman come up 
out of the forecastle with a panful of slops. 
Ha, ha!—him they watch—the giver of bread 
—that is to say, of possible scraps of fat. 
Bread is beneath notice, even as with cats. 
The slops go overboard, and then you hear the 
sea-gulls’ voices raised in excitement.. From 
all quarters there is a reckless swooping, and 
before the floating stuff has had time to get 
astern, the birds are flapping and screaming 
above it ; now one, now another, dropping dain- 
tily upon the water fora closer inspection and 
a possible peck, and carrying on all the time 
‘*like a Portuguese parliament,” as Jack used 
to say—‘‘ everybody talking and nobody listen- 
ing.” 

They appear to have a considerable regard 
for their feathers at all times, and to avoid 
getting wet with salt water more than is 
necessary. I think I never saw one dive, even 
after food, though I suspect they do sometimes. 
Other gulls do. When they alight upon the 
water, it is with admirable daintiness and pre- 
cision, and a careful folding of the wings as if 
they never intended to use them any more. 
They swim very lightly, and nearly always 
head to wind, so as to preserve their feathers 
smooth and unruffled; and if a little breaking 
sea comes along while they are there, they will 
generally take to the air for a moment, and 
settle again after it has passed. In the hardest 
gales, when the sea is white with foam, they 
always manage to find little patches of water, 
under the lee of heavy seas generally, on which 
it is possible for them to rest for a moment in 
peace. Then up and at it again, close-hauled 

—closer than ever yacht lay yet. Anon, an 
imperceptible tilt upwards of a wing, a turning of 
the beak to one side, and away they swoop to 
leeward and around the stern, again to repeat 
the far slower operation of working to wind- 
ward again, sometimes less than a point from 
the wind’s eye. It is all very beautiful indeed, 


provided, as I said before, that you are feel- 
ing quite comfortable yourself, and able to 
admire it. 

When one considers the absolutely unshel- 
tered condition in which these birds spend their 
ocean existence—exposed to rain, hail, frost, 
and the hardest gales that the North Atlantic 
can produce, and it can produce some pretty 
hard ones—one may understand a little why 
they are so partial to fat, which supplies bodily 
warmth, and also that greasiness of feather 
which saves them from ever getting wet 
through. I think it is highly probable that if 
you caught one of these birds and trained him 
to live respectably in a cage, with a tea-cosy 
over it every night, he would soon learn to eat 
canary-seed, and like it—but the training would 
be the difficult part. He would certainly die 
first, like the horse on his one straw per 
day. 

It is very funny to see a gull poised on out- 
stretched wings, somewhere about the level of 
the mastheads, trying to brush himself and 
arrange his tail feathers without losing control 
of his navigation. Scratching the side of his 
head with his foot is comparatively easy and 
soon accomplished, but a more difficult problem 
is presented when he essays to explore for an 
insect under his armpit, and keep to windward 
at the same time. You may see one spend two or 
three minutes, poking and prodding away with 
his beak under his wing, all the while lying 
hove-to head to wind, but sagging to leeward 
considerably. Every now and then out will 
come his head, and he will dodge along up to 
windward again, making up for lost ground ; 
and then have another poke after the insect. 

When by any mischance one of these gulls 
finds himself on the deck of a ship, he imme- 
diately becomes a particularly helpless and 
undignified bird. He waddles a few paces 
with his wings stretched out, and vainly 
endeavours to fly. Then he sits down and looks 
round him, and begins to feel sea-sick, or, it 
may be, sick with apprehension of an evil 
fate. At any rate, he'll be sick very soon after 
coming aboard. All these deep-water birds 
are albatrosses, Cape pigeons, molly-hawks, 
Mother Carey’s chickens. 

A short time ago one of these grey-backed 
North Atlantic gulls flew against the rail, and 
stranded himself on our deck forward of the 
bridge, and I ran along, cap in hand, to secure 
him, butterfly fashion. The ship was rolling 
considerably, and the gull, though sick, was 
defiant, and useda good dealof bad language, be- 
tween bites at my cap. We slipped and waddled 
about together for about a minute, and then 
he was checkmated. He seized the rim of my 
cap, and I seized his beak and gently disengaged 
it. Then with his beak closed in one hand and 
his feet in the other, I walked him off in 
triumph, he making frantic efforts to fly away 
with me all the while. Should I put him in a 
salt-water bath to swim about in sorrowful 
gloom, with scarcely room to open his wings, 
or should I put him down in the refrigerator to 
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soil his beautiful, clean feathers on bags of 
potatoes, or should I stick a sail needle into 
his little brain with a vague intention of stuffing 
him? Happily for him I am a lazy man, and 
did not even go to the trouble of tying a label 
round his neck, with my name and address 
upon it. I just took him to the ship’s side, 
still holding his very untrustworthy beak in my 
left hand, and begging him to remember me to 
his mother and sisters, I tossed him up in the 
air. He said nothing. He just flapped his 
wings a little to get his balance, shook himself 
all over to get rid of the contamination of 
humanity, and was lost among the other gulls 
and unrecognisable from them. 

Sometimes a gull gets foul of the patent log- 
line which trails astern and turns round and 
round constantly. It can then be hauled in 
and secured. But in the ordinary way it is a 
very rare thing for a gull to be caught on board 
a steamer. On board of sailing ships, in calm 
weather, sea-birds are frequently caught with 
ordinary fishing-lines over the stern. These 
are armed with fish-hooks baited with fat pork, 
and are allowed to float gently astern in the 
midst of some free pieces of fat, to disarm 
suspicion. Every now and then some lively 
gull, more greedy than cautious, will try to 
eat one of the hooks, and get hauled on-board, 
much to his astonishment. Many of those 
caught get hooked in the wings, or entangled 
in the line. I have seen Mother Carey’s 
chickens—those beautiful little black-and-white 
birds that flit like swallows over the sea in the 
fiercest gales—caught in calm weather with 
black thread and bent pins! 

In the days when sailing ships used to carry 
passengers to and from New Zealand and 
Australia round the southern capes, bird-catch- 
ing in southern latitudes used to be quite a 
popular pastime whenever the weather was 
calm enough, which, however, is not very often. 
It is a stirring sight to see a stately albatross 
hauled on board, measuring from ten to thirteen 
feet between the tips of his outstretched wings. 
Cast loose on deck his great pinions are quite 
cumbersome and useless to him, but he shows 
the courage of his conviction on the subject of 
personal freedom by snapping his beak defiantly 
at anyone that approaches. And the said beak 
is by no means to be despised as a weapon, 
being of great size and sharply hooked at the 
end. Alas! poor albatross! 

His broad breast of white feathers serves for 
a lady’s muff, the bones of his wings go for 
pipe stems. The skins of his great webbed 
feet make very good tobacco-pouches, with the 
claws left on. His skull and formidable beak, 
cleaned and polished, make a very fair trophy. 


As for his flesh—well, it is considered too rank 
and fishy to eat, as a rule, but, in common 
with that of most birds caught at sea, it has on 
occasion been chopped up small, mixed with 
pounded biscuit, ‘‘ seasoned to taste,” as the 
cookery books say, and cooked and eaten under 
the title of “‘cracker-hash.” I never found it 
particularly unpleasant myself, but it is some 
time ago now, and perhaps I was something of 
what a traditional ‘‘ Jack” once called “ a hepi- 
cure! You know, Bill! one o’ them chaps what'd 
eat anything.” 

Some years ago I was wind-bound in a small 
schooner at a place called Half-Moon Bay, in 
the south island of New Zealand. The man 
who was magistrate, policeman, custom-house 
officer, and harbour-master there, had a tame 
sea-gull called Jacob. This bird had been 
rescued from a life of natural savagery at an 
early age by a dog who wanted to kill him, but 
was deterred. Inthe argument Jacob's leg was 
broken, and he remained lame ever afterwards. 
At the time I knew him he was a fine large 
bird, probably somewhat past middle life, with 
whom clipped wings and plenty to eat without 
having to hunt for it seemed to have agreed 
remarkably well. Jacob-objected strongly to 
the common or wild gulls of his own kind, and 
it used to be an instructive sight to see him 
limp down to the sandy beach and fight them 
whenever he had an opportunity. Jacob was 
too civilised to flap his wings and scream. 
While the other birds were doing this, he used 
to charge right in, and dig them so vigorously 
with his beak, that they were always routed 
eventually. But a strange dog came on the 
scene one day, and Jacob, who was ever ready 
for a fight, and was besides too lame to flee, 
offered him battle and was killed. 

On occasions when it is one’s onerous duty 
to stare at salt water for four hours together, 
one sometimes becomes reflective and wonders 
whether, after all, the lot of a civilised man is 
so very much more enviable than that of a wild 
sea-gull. Consider one of these clean, graceful, 
and dignified “birds, with his singleness of 
purpose, his simple and temperate habits, and 
his glorious freedom and independence. Com- 
pare him with some ordinary man, who wears 
strangely devised clothes, and is worried with 
strivings and anxieties from one end of his life 
to the other. Which of them seems to you to 
have the best of it in the matter of correspon- 
dence to his environment? No doubt we are 
**lords of creation,” but I wonder how many 
creatures there are besides ourselves that think 
so. Some dogs and horses, perhaps, would 
allow us that title, but I am pretty certain that 
the sea-gulls entertain no such foolish idea. 

LIEUTENANT WALTER JOHNSON, R.N.R. 
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THE HOUSE IN 


os W® are making a page of history ; let us 
see to it that we make it well!” 

These words were spoken lately by 
one of the ninety-eight delegates who, sent 
by twenty-six States, met at the Hague on 
May 18 to form the greatest Conference of the 
century, and the speaker nowise over-estimated 
the importance of his mission. That page of 
history, which he helped to make, might be 
written in letters of gold. 

For the last quarter of a century the nations 
of the world have been devoting all their 
ingenuity to the invention and perfection of 
means of destruction, with the result that a 
point at last was reached which meant that the 
next great war must terminate in the ruin of one 
combatant and the annihilation of the other. 

Such a state of things was more than the 
most belligerent of Powers could contemplate 
with equanimity. Where was it all to end, 
and who would be the first to cry ‘‘ Hold— 
Enough !” ? 

The answer came from the least expected 
quarter. 

The Foreign Ambassadors to the Court of 
St. Petersburg, when paying their weekly visit, 
on August 28 of last year, to the Foreign Office, 
were handed by Count Muravieff, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, a printed document which 
caused them no liitle surprise. This document 
has since become famous as the Tsar’s Rescript. 


THE WOOD. 


It contained an invitation to all the Powers who 
were represented in the Russian capital to 
hold a Conference to discuss the possibility of 
putting ‘‘some limit to the increasing arma- 
ments, and to find a means of averting the 
calamities which threaten the whole world.” 
At the same time the Tsar’s circular pointed out 
that 


‘*The ever-increasing financial burdens attack public pro- 
sperity at its very roots. The physical and intellectual 
strength of the people, lalour, and capital are diverted for 
the greater part from their natural application and wasted 
unproductively. Hundreds of millions are spent to obtain 
frightful weapons of destruction, which, while being regarded 
to-day as the latest inventions’ of science, are destined 
to-morrow to be rendered obsolete by some new discovery. 
National culture, economical progress, and the production 
of wealth are either paralysed or turned into false channels 
of development. Therefore the more the armaments of each 
Power increase, the less they answer to the purposes and 
intentions of the Governments. Economic disturbances are 
caused in great measure by this system of extraordinary 
armaments, and the danger lying in the accumulation of 
war material renders the armed peace of to-day a crushing 
burden more and more difficult to bear.” 


Of the Conference which he proposed should 
be held, the Tsar went on to say: 

‘* It would be a happy augury for the opening century. It 
would powerfully concentrate the efforts of all States which 


sincerely wish to see the triumph of the grand idea of 
universal peace over the elements of trouble and discord. 


This paper was printed in the ‘“‘ Times” of 
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August 29, 1898, and the comment upon it in a 
leader of the same journal is worth quoting. 


‘‘ The State paper which Count Muravieff, by direct order 
of the Tsar, has addressed to the representatives of the 
Powers accredited to the Court of St. Petersburg, is a very 
remarkable and most unexpected document. On the eve of 
inaugurating a memorial to his grandfather as the Tsar 
Liberator, the present Autocrat of all the Russias seizes the 
opportunity to appeal to the civilised world in the still more 
lofty capacity of the Tsar Peacemaker. Count Muravieff’s 
note, in which the views and aspirations of his master are 
expounded, breathes a spirit of generous—perhaps, indeed, 
of almost quixotic—humanity, a spirit with which we have 
long been familiar in the effusions of visionaries and en- 
thusiasts, but have been too seldom privileged to find in the 
utterances of great sovereigns and responsible statesmen. 
Never perhaps in modern history have the aspirations which 
good men in all ages have regarded as ai once ideal and un- 
attainable found so responsive an echo in the counsels of 
one of the greatest and most powerful of the world’s rulers.” 


The States to which the Rescript had been 
addressed having respectfully, if incredulously, 
expressed their desire for further information 
as to the proposed Conference, on January 11 
Count Muravieff sent out a second circular, in 
which the points to be discussed were placed 
under eight headings as follows : 


‘‘7, An agreement not to increase military and naval 
forces for a fixed period, also not to increase the correspond- 
ing War Budgets ; to endeavour to find means for reducing 
these forces and their Budgets in the future. 

‘**2. To interdict the use of any kind of new weapon or 
explosive, or any new powder more powerful than that which 
is at present in use for rifles and cannon. 














NICHOLAS II. 
(From a photograph by A. Pasetti.) 


“3. To restrict the use in war of existing explosives of 
terrible force, and also to forbid the throwing of any kind of 
explosives from balloons or by any analogous means. 

‘4. To forbid the use of submarine torpedo boats or 
plungers, and any other similar engines of destruction in 


naval warfare ; to undertake not to construct vessels with 
rams. 

‘*5. To apply to naval warfare the stipulations of the 
Geneva Convention of 1864. 

‘**6. The neutralisation of ships and boats for saving those 
shipwrecked during and after naval battles. 

‘*7, The revision of the Declaration concerning the hws 
and customs of war elaborated in 1874 by the Conference of 
Brussels, which remains unratified to this day. 

‘*8. To accept in principle the employment of good offices 
in mediation and optional arbitration in cases which lend 
themselves to such means in order to prevent armed conflict 
between nations ; an understanding on the subject of thei: 
mode of application and the establishment of some uniform 
practice in making use of them.” f 


On January 17 the ‘‘ Times,” in a leading 
article, expressed its opinion of this develop- 
ment as follows : 

**This document in a certain measure meets the wish 
expressed by Lord Salisbury in his despatch of October 24, 
for ‘some indication of the special points to which the 
attention of the Conference is to be directed.’ We now 
know what these points are to be, and the knowledge we 
are afraid can but confirm the view generally held by men of 
sense and experience in affairs as to the Utopian character 
of the whole design.” 


The opinion of the ‘‘ Times ” was by no means 
singular. The Tsar’s proposal was discussed 
ail over the civilised world, and everywhere the 
unpractical character of the scheme was con- 
demned. Very much of the doubt inspired by 
it was due to the over-emphasis given in men’s 
minds to point 1, which deals with the restric- 
tion of armaments. Had Count Muravieff's 
circular consisted of this point alone the failure 
of the proposed Conference would have been a 
foregone conclusion ; but the other seven points 
offered a more hopeful prospect, and to them the 
success of the undertaking is wholly due. 


With misgiving in their hearts the delegates 
at length met at the Hague, where they were 
welcomed by the young Queen of the Nether- 
lands, who placed at their disposal her beautiful 
summer palace known as the ‘ House in the 
Wood.” 

A more favourable spot could scarcely have 
been chosen for deliberations which were 
destined to last over two months in the hottest 
part of the year. For the English, French, and 
German delegates the Hague is as convenient 
a meeting-place as could well be devised, and 
the close proximity of Scheveningen, one of 
the most deligitful of seaside watering-places, 
enabled the delegates to combine the pleasantest 
of holidays with the execution of their business 
duties. Manyof the members were accompanied 
by their families, and what with receptions by 
Queen Wilhelmina, and entertainments at the 
British Embassy, the Kurhaus at Scheveningen, 
and the temporary residences of the leaders of 
the Conference, ample provision was made 
against the dulness which is proverbially known 
to accompany all work and no play. 

The situation, indeed, was so novel, and so 
little was expected to come of the proposed 
deliberations, that we can scarcely wonder at 
the question put by an American paper to one 
of its Dutch correspondents. ‘Is the Confer- 
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ence at the Hague anything else than a huge 
international junketing picnic party ?” 

But even had this great gathering of experts 
not been convened at the express desire of 





M. DE STAAL. 


so great a personage as the Tsar of All the 
Russias, it is not likely that a hundred men, all 
having identical interests, could have been 
thrown into close proximity and kept together 
for ten or twelve weeks without arriving at the 
discussion of those subjects which were nearest 
their hearts. 

As the great painter Millet observed: ‘‘ The 
new thought must be allowed to concentrate it- 
self in the brain in order that only its essential 
part may be expressed ” ; and whether the new 
thought be destined to bear fruit as a picture 
or a protocol, the process of development is the 
same. 

Slowly, but surely, things began to take 
shape. It was seen that the Tsar’s proposal, 
far from being confined to disarmament, was 
based on three distinct ideas, which might be 
roughly classed as the Means of War, the 
Horrors of War, and the Prevention of War. 
Strange to say, only one of the eight points in 
the Muravieff circular, and that the last one, 
concerned itself with the prevention of war. 
To this fact the failure of its immediate accept- 
ance is attributable. Here was its weak point ; 
for the man who spends seven-eighths of his 
time in discussing the most humane way of 
making war, while there is any possibility of 
preventing it, is acting like one who, seeing a 
building take fire, makes no attempt to extin- 
guish the flames, but risks his life, afterwards, 
to save a few of the victims. 

As soon as this fact had become clear to the 
delegates at the Hague, they began to see their 
way. Their work was then divided into three 
sections. To the first section was given the 
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discussion of points 1 to 4 of the Muravieff 
circular, dealing with armaments; and this 
section was again divided into two sub-sections 
—military and naval—the President being M. 
Beernaert, the Belgian Minister of Finance and 
President of the Chamber. 

The second section undertook points 5 to 7, 
which referred to Rules of War, and here 
again two sub-sections devoted themselves 
respectively to the consideration of the Geneva 
Convention and of the Brussels Conference. 
M. Martens was nominated President of this 
section, and a better choice could not have been 
made. M. Martens is a Russian, and a great 
linguist. He is an experienced diplomatist, 
and his knowledge of international law is so 
profound as to have gained for him the title of 
Chief Justice of Europe. Between his appear- 
ances at the Hague he has made constant 
journeyings toand from Paris, where he has been 
acting at the same time as President of the only 
Arbitration Court at present in existence—the 
one which was lately formed to settle the dis- 
pute about the boundary of British Guiana 
between England and Venezuela. 

The third section, to which the important 
last clause of the Muravieff circular was confided, 
has considered the possibilities of Arbitration. 
The difficult and delicate position of President 
of this section was conferred on M. Bourgeous, 
an ex-Prime Minister of France; the Hon. 
Presidents being Sir Julian Pauncefote and 
Count Nigra, the chief Italian delegate. 

















SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


The President of the whole Conference was 
M. de Staal, who has been Russian Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James since 1884. 

It very soon became clear that the Muravieft 
circular as it stood would not meet the require- 
ments of any of the delegates, and numerous 
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amendments were proposed. The first section 
began its work with a discussion of the instru- 
ments of war, leaving the fateful point 1 to 
the last. 

Even on this question little headway was 
made. Balloons were prohibited for a term of 
five years, and shells which disperse asphyxia- 
ting gas were also prohibited ; but to this last 
prohibition the U.S. naval delegate, Captain 
Mahan, took exception, on the ground that 


‘* shells charged with asphyxiating gas need not necessarily 
destroy human life any more than chloroform, but might only 
place a man hors de combat for a time, whereas each sub- 
marine boat could send a thousand sleeping men to a watery 
grave without a hope of rescue.” 


It is a little curious that Russia, who herself 
suggested the abolition of the submarine boat, 
failed to support her own proposal when it came 
to the point, and allowed this wholesale engine 
of destruction to survive. 

Bullets which inflict unnecessarily cruel 
wounds also came in for strong—and as it would 
seem to an outsider merited—reprobation. Sir 
John Ardagh, the British military delegate, de- 
clared that the Dum-Dum bullet, against which 
this charge was levelled, was unfairly criticised, 
and maintained that in such warfare as had 
called it into existence, its use was not only 
justifiable but necessary. The kind of antago- 
nists that our troops have to deal with in the 
Soudan and in India would appear, according to 
Sir John Ardagh’s statements, to suffer little 
inconvenience from the ordinary bullets which 
suffice to kill Europeans, and for them these 
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terrible charges which ‘‘expand and flatten in 
the human body ” have been devised. z 
After some unprofitable discussion of point 1, 
the work of the armaments section came to a 
close. It was decided not to put the proposal 


to the vote, as the fact was known to all that 
no State could at present contemplate a limita- 
tion of its naval or military resources. In an 
eloquent speech Baron de Bildt, the Swedish 
delegate, wound up the proceedings regretting 
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that it was impossible in the present state of 
affairs to consider the disarmament proposals. 


‘* But,” he added, ‘‘ since the idea is great and noble, and 
as it responds to a desire entertained by thousands and thou- 
sands of men, it cannot die. If the Emperor of Russia will 
add to the nobility of heart and the generosity of mind which 
he has displayed, the virtue of perseverance, the triumph of 
his work will be assured. He has received from Providence 
not only the gift of power, but also the gift of youth. If our 
generation is not destined to accomplish the task, he may 
count upon the one that will follow us. The future belongs 
to him.” 


The failure of this section of the Conference 
is not an unmitigated evil. ‘‘ Disarmament,” 
as has been pointed out by Mr. Stead, one of 
the foremost workers in the peace movement, 
** will be reached through arbitration.” 

Until well into the middle of the last century 
every gentleman in London carried a sword— 
and not merely as an ornamental appendage to 
a picturesque costume. The writers of the 
Augustine age of English literature were eloquent 
upon the dangers of the streets; yet now we 
carry no weapons, and are as safe from molesta- 
tion without them as were our ancestors with 
them. The law which has been brought to 
bear upon the affairs of individuals can equally 
well regulate the affairs of nations. 

The chief requisite is a well-informed, large- 
hearted public opinion in every nation. 

The principle of arbitration, it was seen at 
once, was the most promising feature of the 
present Conference. There were three propo- 
sals before the section. The Russian project was 
given under three headings: I. Good Offices 
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and Mediation ; II. International Arbitration ; 
III. International Commissions of Inquiry. 
The American project was called La Médzation 
Spéciale. The English project, which was 
drawn up by Sir Julian Pauncefote, referred to 
a Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. To these 
an amendment in six articles was proposed by the 
Italian delegate, Count Nigra, and the discus- 
sion of all these projects has occupied the greater 
part of the last two months. It was well that 
this was done, for the interests and prejudices 
of twenty-six States had to be consulted. At 
one time a break-down appeared imminent, for 
Germany would not at first consent to the 
permanent tribunal, while other States consi- 
dered that without it the idea of arbitration was 
worthless. Much of the misgiving arose from 
misunderstanding of secondary points, but when 
these difficulties were explained away, every- 
thing went smoothly ; and on July 25, the final 
project of arbitration with the last slight altera- 
tions was read before the full Conference and 
adopted. 

By this Act itis decreed, amongst other things, 
that a Permanent Court of Arbitration shall be 
established at the Hague, under the presidency 
of the Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
consisting of the Foreign Ambassadors ac- 
credited to the Dutch Court. Each signatory 
State will be asked to nominate two persons, in 
whose capabilities to deal with difficult inter- 
national disputes it places the most complete 
confidence. The names ofthese persons will then 
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be enrolled at the permanent bureau, and thus 


-a council of lawyers and diplomatists will be 


available at a moment’s notice in case. of 
emergency. 

The excellence of the scheme is obvious, and 
to the practical and logical brain of Sir Julian 
Pauncefote this happy inspiration is entirely due. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


The American project, which is also a skilful 
piece of work, proposes that when a State sees 
an immediate prospect of disagreement between 
itself and another State, it shall call upon two 
friendly neighbours to act as mediators in the 
quarrel. Should these two States agree, their 
names will be sent to the opponent, who, in 
turn, will name two others to act for it. The 
four arbitrators thus chosen will select an 
umpire, and the question at stake having been 
thoroughly investigated, it will be the duty of 
the umpire to decide which is right. 

In many cases this course would prevent war, 
but, as was pointed out in the ‘‘ Times,” it 
would not always do so. It would not, for 
instance, have prevented the war between Spain 
and America, but, had England acted for 
America and France for Spain, it might have 
curtailed it; for the mediators, who would act 
like the seconds in a duel, would take the 
earliest opportunity of putting an end to the 
combat, and, in the case alluded to, it would 
have been possible to stay proceedings after 
the capture of Manila. 

The code of arbitration which has been drawn 
up embraces every point upon which it would 
seem probable that a difficulty might arise. 

But the most sanguine of us can scarcely 
dare to hope that the last word has been 
spoken for war, and it is therefore good news 
to hear that the labours of the second section, 
which had to do with the Rules of War, were 
wholly successful. 

In this connection the words of M. Rolin, 
who acted as reporter to that sub-section which 
had under consideration the work of the 
Brussels Conference, will be read with interest : 

** All matters,” said M. Rolin, ‘* concerning the laws and 
customs of war which were disposed of in the projected 
Declaration of Brussels have also formed the subject of the 
new text in sixty articles which has been voted at the Hague. 
There is nothing less in the text than in that of Brussels, but 
also nothing more. In my opinion, material progress results 
from the fact that, whereas at Brussels the delegates of the 
Governments were unabie to agree on the delicate questions, 
a unanimous agreement has been arrived at in the Hague, in 
the sub-commission, in the commission, and in the full 
gathering of the Conference. It must not be forgotten that 
the Brussels Act of 1874 has never been ratified. At the 
Hague, after an exchange of ideas and the revision of the 
text, all reservations disappeared, and the sixty articles, 
together with my report, which was their explanatory and 
authentic paraphrase, were unanimously voted. That is the 
great progress which, after a quarter of a century, has been 
made on what was done at the Brussels Conference.” 


The work accomplished by the second sub- 
section of section No. II. was no less satisfactory. 
Most people know what mitigation of unneces- 
sary suffering was brought to the wounded on 
the battlefield by the Society of the Red Cross, 
formed on the signing of the Geneva Convention 
in 1864. To bring the same blessings to the 
sufferers in naval warfare was the object of this 
last Commission, and this object it attained 
without difficulty. 

For the future it is ordained that military 
hospital ships, which are to be painted white 
with a broad horizontal red band, shall be 
allowed to bring succour to the sick, the 
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wounded, and the shipwrecked, and must be 
unmolested in the exercise of this duty. 

The same rule is to be observed in the case 
of hospital ships which may be fitted out by 
private persons, or by recognised societies, 
belonging to the country of either combatant or 
to neutral States. These ships are to be painted 
white with a broad horizontal band of green, 
and all of them are to carry, in addition to 
their own flag, the white flag with red cross 
of the Geneva Convention. 

It is additionally pleasant to note that a 
special article provides that all hospital ships are 
to take help to the sick, the wounded, and 
the shipwrecked of the belligerents without 
distinction of nationality. 

The Acte final was drawn up and presented 
to the delegates just before the last sitting on 
July 29. Its principal contents are the three 
conventions relating to Arbitration (which here 
comes first), to the Rules of War, and to the 
Geneva Convention. The first of these was 
signed at once by sixteen States, those which 
abstained from signing being Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, China, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Luxemburg, Servia, Switzerland, and Turkey. 
The second and third Conventions were signed 
by fifteen States, the abstentions being the 
same as in the preceding case, with the addition 
of Portugal. 


It is probable that all, or nearly all, of these 
States will sign, when their respective Govern- 
ments have had time to examine the three 
Conventions in their revised form, which will 
remain open until December 31. 

The delegates parted with mutual expressions 
of encouragement and good will, M. de Staal, 
as President of the Conference, concluding his 
last speech with the words: ‘‘ For myself, 
who have arrived at the term of my career and 
decline of my life, I consider it as a supreme 
consolation to have been able to witness the 
advent of new prospects for the welfare of 
humanity, and to have been able to cast a 
glance into the brightness of the future.” 

The Peace Conference at the Hague is over, 
and more than has been accomplished it would 
be unreasonable to demand. It has not suc- 
ceeded in abolishing war certainly, but it has 
proved to be something better than the idle 
dream of an enthusiast who 


** dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags 
were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 


ELEONORE D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 
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JOUNG Spring is buried and brave Summer 
gone, 
While deep regret 
Broods o’er the darkening earth as one by one 
Her fond hopes set. 
But memory and I will dwell alone, 
And ne’er forget. 


Roses are fair and breathe a perfume sweet, 
Yet when they lie, 

Torn by the wind or drooping in the heat 
About to die, 

With dainty petals scattered at my feet, 
I will not sigh. 


Stars are the guardian angels of the night, 
Friendly and clear, 

Pointing to some calm home, serene and bright, 
Beyond this sphere ; 

Yet when thick clouds arise and veil their light 
I will not fear. 


Joy is a kind companion, but content 
With visits brief. 

So I who scorn in tears or wild lament 
To seek relief, 

Will “sit like patience on a monument 


And smile at grief.” 
KATHERINE WILLS. 











CURIOSITIES 


BroOKER.—This is one of the words in which 
sound and sense appear quite irreconcilable, but 
the explanation in the Oxford Dictionary is 
complete. The meaning attached to the word 
is always dealing of some kind, and often a 
petty sort of dealing. Now there was an old 
Norman-French word drokeor, which meant ‘‘ a 
man who sells wine au droc.” The droc was a 
spike driven into the cask, so that it could be 
taken out when some of the contents were 
wanted. A broker was, therefore, much the 
same as a ¢apster, or, as he was called in olden 
times, a Zapper, one who drew from the tap as 
he was required. This first idea of retailing 
small quantities gave rise in course of time to 
the various senses in which the word is now 
used. 

Catacomss.—Everyone uses this word for a 
subterranean place of burial, but none can say 
clearly how it got the meaning, nor does the 
dictionary say anything conclusive. The Latin 
catacumbas, or perhaps ad catacumbas, was 
applied in quite early times to a subterranean 
cemetery under the Basilica of St. Sebastian 
on the Appian Way, but its original meaning is 
quite uncertain. In later times a// subterranean 
cemeteries were called by this name, and thus 
the general sense arose. 

CauDLE, as far as its origin goes, is simply 
a hot drink, from Latin ca/idus, which yields in 
medizval Latin ca/de/lum, and this becomes in 
Norman-French caudel, like other words con- 
taining a. 

Cuurcu has long been considered to represent 
the Greek xvpiaxoy (cyriacon), which means 
‘*(the house) of the Lord,” and the Oxford 
Dictionary confirms this view. 

The earliest form in Anglo-Saxon is cirice, 
pronounced &zr7kz, and there has been much 
dispute about the connection between this and 
the Greek word. The curious fact comes to light 
that the Saxons used the word for centuries 
before they themselves became Christians. In 
explanation of this it is remarked that no doubt 
they had often plundered Roman and British 
churches in Britain and Gaul of their sacred 
vessels and vestments, and thus became familiar 
with the name. 

Do._pruM.—A very modern word, not a hun- 
dred years old. It appears in the beginning of 
the century, meaning ‘‘a stupid fellow”; so the 
first syllable is probably do/, for dud/; for the 
second syllable the dictionary refers us to 
tantrum as a word of similar formation. Next 
it appears in the plural, like d/ues, dumps, to 
express a dull state of mind. After this comes 
the nautical sense of a dull or becalmed state, 
in which the ship is unable to sail ; and this by 
some misunderstanding gives rise to the name 
of a region near the equator, where ships are 
often becalmed. 


OF WORDS. 


Facu_ty.—We talk about a medical man as a 
member of ‘‘ the faculty,” meaning, of course, 
the medical profession ; but how did the word 
get this meaning? By the help of the Oxford 
Dictionary we may trace the process. Apart 
from the general sense of a “‘ power to do 
something” it was used in Chaucer’s time and 
subsequently for ‘‘a branch or department of 
knowledge,” corresponding to Latin /facultas 
and Greek dvvayis, which also had this meaning. 
Hence in University parlance it signified one 
of the departments of learning pursued at the 
University. From this it came to mean “ the 
whole body of masters and doctors, and even 
the students in one of the four studies of theo- 
logy, law, medicine, arts.” Lastly follows the 
limited sense of the faculty, as now used. 

Frecs.— Under this head the dictionary 
chronicles a variety of small oaths, if we may 
call them so, which are forms or rather dis- 
tortions of faith or its equivalent fay. They 
extend over four centuries, many having the 
diminutive suffix 42m or kins. The chief are fac, 
Jeck, fachs, fechs, fags, faix, fackins, feckins, 
Jatkine, fatkins, feggings. A further series is 
promised under s’/egs. 

Fittet. —What is a fillet of veal ? The middle 
part of the leg, boned, rolled up, and tied with 
a string. How is it then that filleted plaice 
consists of flat slices? A fillet was originally 
a head-band, to tie up the hair, or worn for 
ornament; hence it came to mean a narrow 
strip of any material, and so was applied (1) to 
the slice of meat under the sirloin, ‘‘ the under- 
cut,” so called after the French filet de bauf; 
and (2) toa slice of fish. The fillet of veal, of 
course, is something tied with a band instead 
of the band itself. 

FLAG is a word which may be claimed by any 
of the languages of North-West Europe, but it 
occurs first in English, and so perhaps is merely 
an adaptation of fag, the companion of the 
rush, whose broad leaf waving in the wind has 
the appearance of an ensign. On the other 
hand, the word may be looked upon as suggest- 
ing by its sound something flapping or waving 
in the wind. The word fag or flag stone is of 
a quite different origin, being connected with 
flake, flay, and similar words. 

To flag is to droop or hang down feebly, like 
a flag when the wind drops. 

Foist is familiar to most of us in the sense of 
introducing something surreptitiously. It prob- 
ably originates in a Dutch verb derived from 
vurst, the Dutch for fist. The connection arises 
in this way: A sharper in playing at dice holds 
in his fist or palm a flat or false die, which he 
can introduce when occasion requires. He was 
then said to fozst im this die, and from this use 
of the word, which is now obsolete, the other 
uses naturally follow. 
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THE MAKING OF THE MAGPIE. 
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HE LOOKED AT THE WHITE MAGPIE WITH DISDAIN, 


NCE upon a time when all the world was very young 
and golden-hearted, when even the oldest of the 
giant gums swinging its arms skywards to-day 

was the merest sapling, and the mighty Garoo Moun- 
tains were frivolous and youthful, the Magpie had its 
tragedy. 

True, it was in the days when the Kangaroo was 
King of the Bush world and the Magpie only a Court 
Jester ; but as this story will prove even jesters have 
their woes and times for weeping. 

In that day, away down the steep of years, the 
Magpie was as white as an English swan, and very 
beautiful. 

It never troubled him in the least (as it has since 
done) to provide jests for the King’s good pleasure. 
He could give as many as seven separate causes for 


mirth before breakfast, and as many during the day, 
the Emu was wont to say, as he had feathers. 

Things are harder for him now, and jollity more of 
an acquired and less spontaneous quality. Now it is 
his complaint that the circumstances of life make the 
occasions for laughter scarcer and smaller. 

This is the story of the Magpie’s tragedy. 

One morning the Magpie arose before any other 
bird of the air was astir; for, sleeping, he had con- 
ceived so fine a jest that he himself had awoke shaking 
with hearty laughter. 

He flew over to a young Kukuburra and tried to 
rouse him. 

“I made a pun in my sleep,” he said, “and a 
beautiful joke into the bargain. I’m a splendid wit, and 
work either sleeping or waking.” 
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The Kukuburra was annoyed at being disturbed 
betimes, and bade him begone. 

“ There’s no joke in the world worth waking for,” 
he said. Then suddenly he half-opened one eye. 

“Is it a snake story?” he asked, a streak of eager- 
ness in his voice. 

“No; oh no,” said the Magpie ; “it’s about that 
scraggy old Crow making love to the Lyre-Bird. Do 
listen. ‘The Lyre-Bird P 

But the Kukuburra shut his eye and turned away. 

“You'll set the Bush on fire very soon, I’ve no 
doubt,” he said grumpily, “ but for goodness’ sake leave 
me alone.” 

So the Magpie flew away. He told himself that 
the Kukuburra was getting into a groove. Nothing 
on earth but a snake story would make him smile, 
while he, the Magpie, could laugh at anything from a 
wombat to a worm. 

He flew a great distance, swirling round now and 
again in the exuberance of his high spirits. 








THE BEST JOKE HE HAD BVEK MADE. 


“ve got a joke to jest, oh!” he sang as he swept 
through the air right merrily. 

Then suddenly he paused, put his head on one 
side, and glanced anxiously at a branch of a white 
gum tree. 

Sitting there was a Magpie in very truth. A being 
exactly like himself in every respect but one. 

Instead of being white he was jet black. 

At first the White Magpie chuckled. “I’ve got a 
blinding ray of sunshine in my eyes,” he said, “and 
can only just make out objects. I’m temporarily 
colour-blind. I believe I could make a good joke 
about it. When is a Magpie not a Magpie? When 
he’s a blackpie. I'll touch it up a bit. When—when 
—when isa Mag , 

He swirled round nearer the tree. Then his 
amusement gave place to curidsity and a certain feel- 
. ing of complacency. 

“It’s that immaculate Jack Magpie,” he murmured, 
‘*and here’s a pretty mess. Won't the ladies laugh 
when I tell them !” ; 

He alighted on the bough the other bird was 
sleeping on and sidled up to him, and he gave him a 
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playful poke with his beak. “You young rascal,” he 
said. 

The Black Magpie swung round and opened his 
eyes. And behold he was a perfect stranger. More- 
over, he was beyond doubt a foreigner. 

He looked at the White Magpie with disdain. 

“I suppose you mean that for a joke,” he said. 
“You might tell me when to smile.” 

He fell to arranging his feathers leisurely. 

“Very poor country this,” he remarked. “Very 
poor. Now I know lands which, compared with this, 
are truly magnificent.” He went on arranging his 
feathers. 

“ Of what family are you?” asked the White Bird, 
his beak twitching with badly suppressed anger. 

“Of the royal family of Magpies,” answered the 
other haughtily. _“ Dear me, and—er—let me see, 
what can you be?” 

“1 am the royal family of Magpies myself,” said the 
White Bird, holding his head very high. 

The foreigner laughed. 

“You don’t say so,” he 
said mockingly. ‘ What 
a land I’ve got into to be 
sure. Now our trees— 
well, compared with ours 
yours are like the small 
scrub our quail hide in. 
By the way, do you call 
them trees ?” 

The White Bird’s eyes 
were dilated with rage and 
envy. The cynical flavour 
in the other bird’s speech 
roused his admiration, 
and it pleased him not to 
have perforce to admire 
an enemy for anything 
whatsoever. 

“ What are you doing in 
our land at all ?” he asked. 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” said the foreigner, 
“I’m of a speculative turn of mind: I’m wondering 
whether any of you over here are worth carrying 
away. So far,’ he shook his head—*so far I 
am inclined to say the game is hardly worth the 
candle.” 

Then the anger of the White Magpie arose. With 
a wild and savage shriek he flew at the cynical 
foreigner, and pecked him sharply. But the Black 
Magpie laughed him to scorn. Allof his most savage 
thrusts did he turn aside with an agile twist of his 
beak. 

“If this 1s a joke,” he said, “I know jokes compared 
with which this is—the merest drivel.” 

Now the White Magpie had waxed angry to hear 
his family laughed at—but that a mere foreigner 
should jest at his profession! Scorn and rage were 
depicted upon his countenance as he flung himself 
once more upon his antagonist. And for the glory ot 
the White Magpie let it be spoken that he fought right 
valiantly. 

“To so few,” he panted, “has the honour fallen to 
enrage the Court Jester to such anger.” 
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«“ If—I—am meant to laugh—please—say—so,” said 
the Black Bird. 

But his words came haltingly, and it was apparent 
he was the worse for the fight, for the White Magpie 
was no mean adversary. 

Gradually as they fought the stranger’s cynicism 
faded. An anxious look crept into his eyes, his 
feathers flew off in all directions, but still the White 
Magpie fought on, though himself in a sad enough 
plight. 


They fought till the sun was rising high in the 
heavens, and the other Bush inhabitants were astir. 

Then the Black Bird, in a faltering, weak way, 
pleaded for mercy. 

“ Is that a joke ?” inquired the White Bird pantingly, 
“ because—tell me when to smile.” 

Then the Black Magpie spread out his wings, and 
flew from the land, almost featherless and very 
shabby-looking. 

As the Magpie afterwards told the Kangaroo—he 
forgot his speculative turn of mind entirely. 

But the time came for the Court Jester to return to 
his post. 

Looking at the sun, he recognised that it was already 
too late to offer any “ before-breakfast jokes.” And it 
always annoyed the King to start the day without his 
morning laugh. 
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But alas! so sorry a Court Jester was seldom or 
never seen, surely. 

Half of his beautiful white feathers, and the best 
half of them, gone. Blood upon his head, blood upon 
his beak ! 

How could he present himself to the King in 
such a disreputable condition—and yet—to delay 
longer ! 

Hardly daring to linger, he hastily donned whatso- 
ever feathers he could find lying on the ground ; some 
were his and some were the foreigner’s, but he threw 
them on and flew to the King. 

And how they all laughed. The King and the 
Kukuburra, the Emu, and even the pert little Earwig. 
Several ladies of the household went into hysterics. 

“ The best joke you’ve made yet, O Jester,” said the 
King between great bursts of laughter. “ Whatever 
put it into your head ?” 

But to the Magpie it was the sorriest jest of his life. 
His eyes held tragedy, his beak quivered. 

And yet the laughter of the court went on. From 
that day until now it has always been the same. No 
one will believe in the Magpie’s sorrow, even he him- 
self can hardly credit it, but unto this hour he is there 
for who will to see him—a bird with mocking eyes 
and feathers of black and white. 

Even the King can hardly believe that he was once 
pure dazzling white. 
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SHeience and Midcovery. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE DARK. 


The production of photographic pictures in the 
dark has already been referred to in these columns. 
Dr. W. J. Russell, who has devoted a large amount of 
attention to the subject, has at last been able to find 
how such pictures are caused. His early observations 
showed that many metals, such as magnesium, 
cadmium, zinc, nickel, aluminium, lead, bismuth, tin, 
cobalt, and antimony, are all capable of acting upon 
a photographic plate, so that if a stencil pattern cut 
from a sheet of one of these metals is laid upon such 
a plate in the dark a picture of the pattern is 
obtained after development with the usual chemicals. 
The action in general is much slower than that of 
light, but under favourable conditions a picture may 
be produced ina fewseconds. Many other substances 
are capable of affecting a photographic plate in the 
same way ; and to account for the action it has been 
suggested that the pictures were produced by vapours 
given off by such photographically active bodies. 
Dr. Russell finds, however, that the action is due 
to the formation of a well-known chemical com- 
pound, hydrogen peroxide, which in undergoing de- 
composition acts upon the plate, and is the immediate 
cause of the pictures formed. The metals capable of 
producing pictures in the dark are exactly those which 
most readily cause the formation of the substance, 





peroxide of hydrogen ; and their power of doing so 
follows the same order as their power of acting upon 
a photographic plate. It is therefore not necessary 
to assume the existence of “dark light” or of active 
vapours of metals, to account for the effects with 
which most photographers are now familiar. 


ARTIFICIALLY PRODUCED ALPINE PLANTS. 


The effects of temperature on the growth of plants 
are very striking. Mons. G. Bonnier has recently 
performed a series of experiments with a number of 
plants in which he attempted to produce, by surround- 
ing the plants with a very cold layer of transparent 
material, a reproduction of the state of things near the 
tops of high mountains. The plan of the experiment 
was to grow different plants, such as white clover, 
vetches, oats, and so on, in different exposures. The 
first plants were placed in a house, the glass front of 
which faced north and received no direct sunlight. 
The walls of this house were double, and the space 
between was filled twice a day with ice. The second 
lot of plants was exposed to the ordinary conditions 
of the neighbourhood. A third collection of plants 
was alternately placed in the ice-house during the 
night, and in the open during the day. A fourth series 
was grown in the same house as the first, only instead 
of filling the space between the walls with ice, water 
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at the temperature of the air was used. The plants 
which were kept very cold during the night and placed 
in the open air during the day were greatly reduced in 
size ; their leaves were smaller and thicker than usual 
and they flowered much earlier. Speaking generally, 
the ice-house treatment during the night, such as the 
third lot of plants received, was found to produce, at 
ordinary elevations, vegetation similar to that on high 
mountains. 


CURIOUS ELECTRICAL ACTION BETWEEN 
NEIGHBOURING SHIPS. 


If pieces of copper and iron be placed in a solution 
of common salt, or in sea water, an electric current 
passes from the iron to the copper in the liquid, and 














established before the court, and the order for the 
removal of the yachts was supported by a decree of 
the legal authority. 


KINDS OF TREES STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 


So long ago as 1787 it had been remarked that 
lightning often strikes the elm, chestnut, oak, and 
pine, but rarely the beech, birch, or maple. In more 
recent years this interesting subject has been studied 
with greater care. The most valuable information 
has naturally been collected in Germany, where the 
welfare and preservation of the forest receives very 
great consideration. Some useful statistics, gathered 
together by Mr. A. J. Henry, of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau, show that the liability of the oak to be struck 








BUR OAK SHATTERED BY LIGHTNING 
(Photographed by C. Woodmancy.) 


the iron is gradually dissolved. The disappearance 
of the iron soon becomes easily apparent, since the 
surface of the metal takes a corroded appearance, the 
places where the iron has been dissolved by the liquid 
being easily made out. An unusual and interesting 
case of this kind was recently reported from Italy. 
The captain of the port of Leghorn brought an action 
in the law courts against the owners of certain 
wooden yachts with coppered bottoms to compel them 
to remove their vessels from the neighbourhood of 
some new warships with iron hulls lying in the same 
part of the harbour. The simple experiment, known 
to every student of electricity and referred to above 
took place in the port of Leghorn on a large scale. 
Electric currents were set up between the copper 
bottoms of the yachts and the iron plates of the war- 
ships, and the consequent corrosion of the metal 
forming the hull of the warships was very considerable. 
The fact of the damage to the men-of-war was clearly 


is always many times greater than that of the beech, 
and that it varies considerably from year to year. 
Thus, from observations made by the overseers of 
nine forestry stations scattered throughout an area of 
about 45,000 acres in the dukedom of Lippe, it is seen 
that in 1882 more than 57 times as many oaks as 
beeches were struck by lightning. In 1883 no beeches 
were injured, and in 1885 the number of oaks struck 
was 86 times greater than the number of beeches. 


DEATH BY LIGHTNING. 


The innate dread of lightning which is so character- 
istic of most women and many men leads them both 
to exaggerate the danger and to estimate the number 
of deaths far too highly. In a recent bulletin of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Mr. A. J. Henry, of 
the Weather Bureau, examines all available statistics 
as to the actual number of deaths from lightning 
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which have occurred in different countries. In the 
United States the average number of deaths by 
lightning annually during the nine years 1890-98 was 
312, which amounts to five persons in a million living. 
This low rate is, moreover, somewhat larger than 
obtains in Europe, if the region of the Austrian Alps 
and perhaps Russia be excepted. The deaths in 
England and Wales from the same cause during the 
years 1852-80 only amounted to the small average of 
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in a recent paper before the Edinburgh Field 
Naturalists’ Society, deals in an exhaustive manner 
with the habits of wasps. Concerning their stinging 
propensities he says that to do anything about a 
wasps’ nest without first closing the door is a sure 
way of getting a warm reception. But if the nest is 
in the ground no one need be afraid to sit down at the 
side of it provided that before doing soa handful of 
grass is stuffed into the hole. The wasps not shut in 
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less than one person in a million annually. The 
ratio of deaths was least in metropolitan and coast 
districts, and greatest in the Midland counties. 


STINGING PROPENSITIES OF WASPS. 


The dread of a wasp’s sting is so universal that 
any information about the habits of the insect, and 
more especially concerning the circumstances in which 
it is likely to put itself into the objectionable attitude 
of defence, is sure to be of interest. Mr. A. Murray, 


(W. G. Hooper. 


HORSES KILLED BY LIGHTNING ON KNOLI. FARM, DAMERHAM, NEAR SALISBURY. 
THE DRIVER ESCAPED, BUT THE REINS WERE STRUCK OUT OF HIS HANDS. 


are so anxious to find the entrance to their nest that 
they will take no notice of anyone, and the wasps 
inside cannot get out. Both bees and wasps are the 
same in this respect. Close the entrance to a hive 
and the bees coming in will not sting you, although 
you sit on the alighting board. It is strange how 
a blackbird can stand by a hanging wasps’ nest and 
tear it to pieces to devour the eggs and yet not be 
stung to death. The bird does not seem to be 
annoyed in any way, yet a human being in the 
circumstances would be very much stung. 
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Over-Oea Noted. 


A series of meetings have been held 


Domestics _ . é : 
Threatening in Berlin under the auspices of the social 
Revolt. democratic party, with the object of 


giving domestic servants of both sexes an opportunity 
of airing their grievances. When Germans attach 
themselves to a cause they add fresh seriousness to 
their national gravity, and the result is often ludicrous, 
In this particular case the meetings were well 


attended, and piquancy was lent to the proceedings 
by the fact that the speakers were from the ranks of 
the servants themselves, and not the paid agitators of 
the socialist party. The cooks were the most violent. 
They usually are. Their occupation is often a trying 
one. “We are slaves,” cried one infuriated cook ; 
“in our calling it is difficult to know whether we are 
beasts of burden or human beings.” This indignant 
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outburst brought down the house. A gentleman’s 
gentleman objected to the word “servant.” He 
suggested house “personnel” as an improvement 
more consistent with the dignity of indoor occupation. 
But the “hit” of the gatherings was the exclamation 
of a pretty housemaid who discussed the question of 
“followers.” “ Why should we not have sweethearts?” 
she cried, waving her hand about her head. The 
meeting rose em masse and approved the sentiment. 
German domestic servants are undoubtedly hard- 
worked, and it is only fair to say that some alleviation 
of their position is desirable. Their wages are much 
less than that of the corresponding class in England. 


In previous numbers of the “ Leisure 
Hour” we have drawn attention to the 
fact that nearly seventy per cent. of the 
population of the Russian empire can neither read nor 
write. Thanks to the exertions of the present Tsar, 
who insists that every recruit joining the colours must 
learn to read, this proportion will, in the course of 
years, be sensibly reduced. A German traveller, who 
has made a study of illiteracy in Russia, is writing a 
series of articles in the “Grenzbote” on this subject. 
He states that there are only ten newspapers for every 
million inhabitants in the empire—a number far less 
than in any other European country. It seldom hap- 
pens that the circulation of the best of these newspapers 
reaches 10,000 copies a day. In the entire empire 
there are only 1,300 booksellers and publishers, and 
as “ booksellers” include all those who sell copy-books 
and writing-paper, an idea may be had of the state of 
the book-market. Of the booksellers, 450 are found 
in the two capitals, Moscow and St. Petersburg, and 
in the whole of Asiatic Russia there are only sixty-four. 
A much-needed institution in Russia is the people’s 
library or free reading-rooms. In Switzerland and in 
Sweden these number 2,000 ; in the whole huge Rus- 
sian empire there are only 600. The Tsar is deeply 
interested in the spread of these “ reading-rooms,” and 
since his accession has contributed large sums out of 
his Civil List to establish them in remote lying towns. 


Russian 
Illiteracy. 


The Early In the Hohenzollern line the early 
Youth of Ger- youth of the princes and princesses is 
man Princes. not all play. In their sixth or seventh 
year they are hard at work. The German Kaiser, for 
example, is determined that his “ youngsters,” as he 
calls them, shall all be educated and accomplished 
gentlemen. “Knowledge is trump” is a favourite 
expression of the Imperial father in addressing his 
six sons. It is also one of the Kaiser’s principles, 
following the tradition of the royal house, to have 
each of his sons taught a trade. The Crown Prince 
is an excellent bookbinder, and his younger brother 
knows a lot about saddlery and leather ware. “One 
never knows what may turn up,” the Kaiser is reported 
to have said to a royal guest of his, who marvelled at 
the “principle.” The Bavarian princely children are 
also most severely trained: the boys in all martial 
exercises, the girls in various feminine accomplish- 
ments and with an ‘eye to their future husbands’ 
requirements. It was a Bavarian princess, however, 
who said that she preferred cooking to learning the 


piano. Her governess reasoned with her, but the 
matter had to be compromised, and she was taught 
to make cakes at the age of ten. It was an Austrian 
princess, the daughter of one of the Archdukes, who 
made quite a sensation in Court circles last year by 
absolutely refusing to learn the piano. Her father 
insisting, it was found that the piano got suddenly out 
of tune. One piano after another was tried ; they 
were all out of tune. The child was watched, and she 
was found one evening deliberately pouring hot water 
over the wires. She had had the recipe from her 
elder brother. It is to be hoped the youthful readers 
of the “ Leisure Hour” will not imitate this princess 
of the house of Hapsburg. The late Grand Duke of 
Hesse- Darmstadt insisted that all his daughters should 
be able to speak, read, and write four languages. 
None of them remember the time when they were not 
able to speak German, English, French, and Italian. 
The Empress of Russia, one of his daughters, has 
added a fifth language, Russian, to her list of accom- 
plishments. 


The origin of the name “ Paris” is 


The Etymo- ; . Bg 
logy of discussed in the Paris journal “ Inter- 
* Paris. médiaire des Chercheurs.” It is of course 


well known that the ancient name of the city was 
Lutetia, a word derived from the Celtic “ Loutonhezi,” 
meaning “a dwelling in the midst of waters.” The 
Lutetians dwelt on the island where the present 
church of Notre Dame stands. As they spread them 
selves out on all sides and occupied as well the op 
posite shores of the Seine, those who inhabited the 
new quarters were called “ Parisii,” a word derived 
from the Celtic “ Pas-ri”—that is, “ people who cross 
the river.” Paris, therefore, is a modification of Pasri, 
the town of those who have crossed over the river. 


Ancient Medi. 19 Holland the “Dutch Society for 
calImplements the Advancement of Medical Science” 
and Usages. has held an interesting exhibition of 
implements and instruments formerly used by phy- 
sicians and surgeons in their practice. Modern pro- 
fessors of the art of healing must have looked upon 
many of these with horror. Among the most terrible 
of them was the apparatus usually employed for 
mentally affiicted patients. The head of the patient 
was forcibly fastened in a mask made of strong iron 
wire, with the object of preventing the patient from 
biting or spitting. The saliva of a lunatic was held to 
be as virulent as that of a mad dog. Together with 
the wire mask was a complete arrangement of leather 
straps for winding round the entire body, with heavy 
iron rings and fetters for the hands and feet. There 
was also an interesting collection of articles illustrative 
of the cruel treatment meted out by our ancestors to 
lepers, among them the “rattle.” This was formed of 
three pieces of bone or hard wood, strung on a string. 
The leper was only permitted to enter a town or village 
on the condition that he kept this rattle perpetually in 
motion. In this way he warned the inhabitants of his 
approach. In Holland, it seems, the lepers were also 
distinguished by a long yellowish-brown robe, which 
they were obliged to wear, and by a black hat bound 
by a piece of white cloth. 
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Germany has determined to become 
the owner of a great American cable 
crossing the Atlantic from Emden, on 
the Friesland coast, to the Azores, and thence direct to 
New York. The laying of this cable is another of 
those immense undertakings which this young Empire 
has begun with the object of establishing its position 
as a great World Power. Hitherto oceanic cables, 
with rare exceptions, have been exclusively in the 
hands of English or Anglo-American companies. 
More than four-fifths of the submarine cables of the 
world are possessed by English-speaking nations. 
The cables thrcugh the Mediterranean from the 
Pillars of Hercules to the coasts of Egypt, Syria, and 
Asia Minor ; the cables through the Euxine and Red 
Sea; those which engirdle Africa, connecting Europe 
with every African port, including the German harbours 
in Cameroon, Swakopmund, and Dar-es-Salam, are 
all English. So also are the following cables: 
Through the Persian Gulf, the Bay of Bengal, those 
connecting India and Further India, the cable encir- 
cling Australia and connecting that continent with New 
Zealand. Of the sixteen cables crossing the Atlantic 
to North America, fourteen are in English and 
American hands, two being the possession of the 
Compagnie Francaise des Cables Télégraphiques. 
American and English companies also control the 
cables to the Greater and Lesser Antilles, those along 
the eastern and western coasts of South America, and 
the long cable sunk in the stream of the Amazon. 


The Great 
Ocean Cables. 


A movement has been started in the 
United States to bring about the adop- 
tion in the American postal system of a 
number of improvements and reforms like those which 
in the last ten or fifteen years have been made in the 
British Post-Office. Chief among them are the exten- 
sion of the free delivery of letters, a domestic and 
international parcels post, and an easy and safe method 
of transmitting money through the post-office. In 
these matters the United States are admittedly far 
behind Great Britain. A city in the United States 
must have a population of twenty thousand before it 
can have a free delivery of letters, so that by far the 
majority of the people have to go to the post-offices to 
get their letters. There is no parcels post. For the 
conveyance of parcels people have to rely neither 
upon the post-office nor the railway companies, but 
upon what are known as express companies. These 
are middlemen organisations coming in between the 
public and the railway companies, and the public have 
to pay heavy toll to them. Nor is there any good 
comprehensive system for the interchange of parcels 
between one country and another. This work is all 
done by forwarding agencies, whose charges for car- 
riage and customs house brokerage are so high as to 
make the sending of parcels from or to the United 
States almost prohibitive. There are vested interests 
strongly entrenched behind the express companies 
which have long stood in the way of the adoption of 
the parcels post like that of Great Britain ; and the 
postal reformers who have embarked on the present 
agitation will have to get enormous influence behind 


American 
Post-Offices. 


them to counteract the influence which the express 
companies can exert at Washington when their mono- 
poly is attacked. To secure the establishment of a 
system of postal notes will be an easier task, because 
no large vested interests are greatly concerned in the 
continuance of the existing system of postal orders. 
These orders are issued at much higher rates than 
either post-office orders or postal notes in Great 
Britain. They are so expensive that their place is 
largely taken by dollar bills, stamps and coins, enclosed 
in cardboard pockets specially made for the purpose. 
In all that concerns the handling of letters and mail 
matter the United States Post-Office is fully abreast 
of that of Great Britain. It is ahead of it in the use 
of machinery and modern appliances for transmitting 
letters by underground pneumatic carrier services from 
one part of a city to another. But in spite of its pro- 
gress on the mechanical side the United States Post- 
Office does not do nearly so much for the country as 
a whole as the British Post-Office, notwithstanding 
the fact, too, that it is largely supported out of federal 
taxation. 


Government For ten years past the Canadian 
Printing at Government has maintained a large 
Ottawa. 


printing plant at Ottawa, at which all 
the work for the Houses of Parliament and the State 
Departments is done. When the tenth year of the 
Government Bureau was completed, the Queen’s 
Printer at Ottawa wrote a review of the operations 
of the Government plant, and made a detailed com- 
parison of the cost of doing the Government printing 
by contract and by the Government Bureau. The 
significant features of this review were the statements 
that the establishment of a Government plant was in 
1898 effecting a saving of a little over $40,000 a year, 
and that the character of the work was infinitely better 
than under the old contract system. The Queen’s 
Printer admits that some of the conditions are against 
the Government plant. Holidays, for instance, are 
paid for in the Government service ; and in the Bureau 
at Ottawa there can be no cheap, underpaid labour, 
and only men who are of the trade unions can be 
employed. Other advantages, however, more than 
equalise any of the special conditions which are 
applicableto a Government-maintained plant. Canada 
is not singular in maintaining a Government printing 
office. As the review written by the Queen’s Printer 
at Ottawa shows, several of the Australian Govern- 
ments have long maintained these plants. The Ottawa 
Bureau is, however, singular in this respect—that 
nearly every public document, whether an Act of 
Parliament or a Blue-book, must be printed in both 
the English and the French languages. The official 
verbatim report of the House of Commons is so 
printed, although the number of copies in the French 
language, which go exclusively to the province of 
Quebec, is less than five hundred. All the French 
members can, of course, read English ; but as long 
as an Official report is maintained, the French Canadian 
members will insist that it must be published in the 
two languages. 

[from our own Correspondents. 
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The lady whose sudden death saddened 
ll very many members of the Women’s 
Congress, Mrs. Johnson of Massachu- 
setts—the only woman who has as yet been governor 
of a State prison—inaugurated enlightened and wise 
methods which we should do well to imitate in this 
country. All her warders were women. Every day 
all prisoners who were able-bodied were appointed 
tasks, not of the degrading Sisyphus-like order, labour 
depressing because it ends in nothing, but useful and 
instructive tasks. Nearly all the domestic work of the 
suburb in which the prison lies has been done by the 
prisoners whom Mrs. Johnson sent out every morning, 
and who returned to sleep in their cells. In her 
endeavour to create new interests she conceived the 
idea of rearing and tending silkworms. The worst 
case she ever dealt with, she has said, was cured by 
this new interest in life. When the woman in question 
wilfully sinned against the prison discipline, the worms 
which had been entrusted to her care were taken 
away from her. The result was that the hardened 
criminal became reformed, and she left the prison, as 
all under its rule ought to do, a better, a wiser, and 
also a happier woman. I was talking this over with 
two “Anglican” sisters to-day, and one of them said, 
“Ah, the most rebellious and ill-conditioned man / 
ever took in hand was rendered lamb-like and happy 
by my teaching him to make string bags.” In Mrs. 
Johnson’s State prison not only silkworms, but many 
domestic animals are reared and tended. The 
reward of a living pet, even of a plant, on which to 
spend the affections that lie in the hearts even of 
criminals was, she found, a powerful factor in the work 
of reformation which she aimed at rather than punish- 
ment. For the old people in the poor-houses she 
obtained patches of garden ground.—J. A. VISGER. 


Conjugal affection is strong; it is 
The Loves of among the strongest passions of birds. 
the Birds. : : any ’ 

A pair of mandarin or Chinese ducks in 

the aviary of Mr. Beale afforded a singular instance 
of this. The drake was one night stolen, and the 
unfortunate duck left behind displayed the strongest 
marks of despair at her bereavement, retiring into a 
corner and refusing food and drink, as well as totally 
neglecting her toilet. In this sad condition a 
stranger duck, who had lost his own mate, tried to 
offer consolation by courting her. But he met with 
no encouragement from the widow. After a while the 
stolen duck was recovered, and returned to the aviary. 
The most extravagant demonstrations of joy were 
displayed by the fond couple, who could not make 
enough of each other. But the most amusing part of 
the business, although involving a tragic incident, was 
that the joyful husband, as if he had been informed of 
the gallant proposals of a rival in his absence, set 
upon the luckless duck who had been so daring as to 
attempt supplanting him in the good graces of his 
lady, and beat him to death for his presumption. 


Another instance is yet more touching. A man, set 
to watch a field of peas where pigeons had made 
depredations, shot an old cock pigeon which had long 
been an inhabitant of the farm. His mate, around 
whom he had for years cooed, whom he had nourished 
from his own crop and had helped in the rearing of 
many a family, immediately settled upon the ground 
beside him and showed her grief in the most ex- 
pressive manner. The marksman took up the dead 
bird and tied it to a short stake to frighten away 
other marauders, but the consort did not forsake the 
beloved corpse. She continued day after day slowly 
walking round and round the stick, now and then 
making a little spring towards the body. The kindly 
wife of the farmer was told of this, and repaired to the 
spot. There she found that the creature had beaten 
a regular track round the remains of her mate, and 
was in a starving state. The dead pigeon was re- 
moved, and not till then would his spouse touch food 
or return to the dove-cote. 

A most pathetic incident is recorded by a sports- 
man of the unselfish and devoted mother-bird towards 
her wounded young one. He shot at and hurt a 
young crane, which with others of its own kind was 
resting ona prairie. At the report of the gun all the 
birds took flight except the wounded one and arother 
of the cranes, which was most certainly its mother. 
The injured bird made several attempts to fly, and at 
length succeeded in rising some ten or fifteen feet into 
the air. But, as it could not sustain itself, it fluttered 
again to the ground. It tried once more, however, 
and the parent bird, seeing the trouble that her 
young one was in, placed herself underneath it, allow- 
ing its feet to rest on her back, both birds continuing 
all the while a busy flapping of their wings. In 
this way, to the amazement of the spectator, she 
succeeded in bearing the other off to a place of 
safety. 

The skylark has been more than once seen to carry 
her young away on her shoulder from the nest when 
she has considered her stay there to be unsafe. Egys 
and young larks are also removed by the lark with his 
claws. Though the nestlings appear to be more 
precious than the eggs in the eyes of the parent birds, 
the eggs themselves are looked on as priceless 
possessions. A pretty story is told of acanary which, 
in order to save her eggs from being taken away by 
her master, hid four of them, one in each corner of the 
box of hay and feathers which did duty as her nest 
As soon as she thought she was not being watched 
she fetched out her concealed treasures and, after add- 
ing two more to the number, was found triumphantly 
sitting upon all six.—EDITH CARRINGTON. 


Astronomical The Sun rises in the latitude of 
Notes for Greenwich on the 1st day of this month 
September. at sh. 14m. in the morning, and sets at 
6h. 46m. in the evening ; on the 11th he rises at 
5h. jom. and sets at 6h. 23m.; and on the 21st he 
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rises at 5h. 45m. and sets at 6h. om. He will be 
vertical over the Equator about 6 o'clock on the 
morning of the 23rd, which therefore is the day this 
year of the autumnal equinox. The Moon will be 
New at 3h. 33m. on the morning of the 5th ; enter her 
First Quarter at gh. 49m. on the evening of the 12th ; be- 
come Full at 31m. past noon on the 19th; and enter her 
Last Quarter at 3h. 3m. on the afternoon of the 26th. 
She will be in apogee or farthest from the Earth about 
half-past 1 o’clock on the morning of the 3rd; in 
perigee, or nearest us, about 7 o’clock on that of the 
1Sth; and in apogee again at noon on the 3oth or 
last day of the month. The planet Mercury will be 
at greatest western elongation from the Sun on the 
morning of the 5th, and visible before sunrise during 
about the first ten days of the month, situated in the 
western part of the constellation Leo. Venus will be 
at superior conjunction with the Sun on the morning 
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of the 16th, and will not be visible to the naked eye 
either this month or next. Mars may, perhaps, be 
just seen when near setting in the western part of 
Virgo, about two hours after the Sun, during the 
early part of the month, after which he will not be 
visible until next year. Jupiter is in the eastern part 
of the constellation Virgo, moving slowly towards 
Libra ; he will therefore be visible in the south-western 
part of the sky in the evening until he sets about two 
hours after the Sun, and will be in conjunction with 
the crescent Moon on the evening of the oth. Saturi 
(which was at its stationary point towards the end of 
last month) is still moving very slowly in the north- 
eastern part of the constellation Scorpio, near its 
boundary with Ophiuchus ; he sets about half-past 
10 o’clock in the evening at the beginning of the 
month, and about half-past 8 o’clock at the end of 
it.—W. T LYNN. 





The 


SEARCH QUESTIONS IN RHYME. 
GREAT ADMIRALS. 
The Admirals described were : 
4 
ANSON, who sailed round the world, fighting Spain 
in the Pacific, and returning with prizes. 
IL. 
BENBOW, who fought and won a desperate battle 
after his leg was shot away. Died 1702. 
III. 
HowéE, after four days’ manceuvring, caught the 
French fleet off Ushant, June 1, 1794. 
IV. 
BLAKE, cleared the seas of the Dutch, 1652. 
v. 
DUNDONALD attacked and conquered the French 


fleet, 1809. 
VIL. 
NELSON, at the Battle of the Nile checkmated 
Napoleon’s designs on India, etc. etc. 
[No competitor succceded in describing the various 
admirals correctly ; the prise offered ts therefore with- 
he ld.) 


PRIZE DEFINITION OF FRIENDSHIP 
(p. 611). 


“ Mutual esteem, sympathy, and confidence are the 
three strands of the cord that binds hearts in friend- 
ship.”—-W. PATERSON, 6 Avenue, Berwick-on-Tweed. 


Some other good definitions are : 


“The essentials in friendship are a pair of rose- 
coloured spectacles, and the good fortune never to 
mislay or break them.” (E. S.) 


ee 


Fireside Club. 


“ Of this ship mutual esteem is the prow, unselfish- 
ness the sail, sincerity the hclm. Time and adversity, 
like sea and storm, test its quality and reveal its 
worth.” (H. H.) 

“The three essentials are 
bility, Generosity.” (Mrs. C.) 

“ Patience, Sympathy, and Confidence, these are 
three essentials in a sincere and lasting friendship.” 


(F. P. A.) 


“Let there be—(@) Mutual respect, which can 
only be when there is general uprightness of character, 
with no little meannesses. 6) Mutual desire to 
serve, with willingness to be served, which will result 
in frequent acts of friendship. (c) Reasonable re 
serve, but not excessive reticence in matters of 
personal interest. (a) Usually something like equality 
of age and position.” (J. J. H.) 


[Had the above answer been as brief as it is thought- 
ful it would undoubtedly have taken the first pla ut 
it exceeds the limits of the chigrammatic definition 
desired. ] 


Compatibility, Sensi- 


(M. M. D.) 


“ Confidence is the one great essential in friendship 
.. .; there must be the power of showing sympathy. . 
men make more mistakes in love than friendship — they 
fall in love, but they grow into friendship. It is a 
more reasonable affair, and, though one must not say 
so, generally safer to insure.” (M. A. G.) 


“The flower of long acquaintance.” 


PRO AND CON. ESSAYS (p. 611). 
Is settled peace good for a nation ? 


The essays fre and con. settled peace are so nearly 
equal in number that our readers are evidently much 
divided in their opinions on this subject. The Editor 
thinks that the argument for peace has been the more 
ably stated of the two, and therefore awards the prize 
to that side ; but he gives a place to the best essay 
among those maintaining that war has its uses, ia 
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order that the club may hear both parties. We can 
but hope that the conclusions of the Hague Conference 
will lead men more and more to submit the occasions 
of war to arbitration. Peace can only be permanently 
secured by the ripening of public opinion in every 
country. 


PRO. 


War indubitably produces a most disturbed national 
condition, stultifies art, arrests commercial prosperity, 
and retards Christian endeavour. While encouraging 
patriotism, it too often breeds an unhealthy perfervid 
public opinion, that vents itself in bellicose senti- 
ments, rancorous feelings, and rash enterprises ; 
whereas settled peace provides leisure for beneficial 
legislation, social and sanitary improvements, in- 
dustrial inventions, educational enactments, artistic 
conceptions, and moral propaganda—those things 
that tend most to exalt a community. War produces 
great men, but peace produces good men, the best 
productions of humanity. In troublous times our 
daily avocations are disturbed, and the whole 
machinery of the State is thrown out of gear, which 
can only produce disastrous results ; but the beneficial 
influence of peace is markedly manifest in the comfort 
and well-being of the individual, which, in the aggre- 
gate, undoubtedly makes for the general welfare of the 
nation. 

W. J. FLATMAN, 58 Blucher Street, Birmingham. 


(PRIZE Essay.) 


CON. 


Settled peace is undoubtedly harmful to a nation, 
for it cannot be maintained uninterruptedly without 
tarnishing national honour, “qui vaut mieux que la 
vie.” Necessary competition rouses men to effort, 
settled peace conduces to self-complacency. Hitherto 
unsettled times have proved more prosperous than 
peaceful ones. Much good architecture dates from 
the Plantagenet period, and the same age produced 
Chandos, Chaucer, and Wycliffe. To Elizabeth’s 
troubled reign we owe the rise of Birmingham, Leeds, 
etc., valuable imports, strides in maritime enterprise, 
and drama; and to Henry VIIL., despite wars with 
France and Scotland, the rise of the mercantile 
marine. Peter the Great founded the Russian army, 
navy, commerce, and legislature, though fighting 
Turks and Swedes. The warrior Charlemagne en- 
dowed monasteries, cut canals, made laws. In short, 
right cannot yet be maintained without the sword, 
nor yet may men beat swords into ploughshares and 
spears into pruning-hooks.—E, R. SIMMONS. 


TEA-TABLE TOPICS. 


A prize of FIVE 
BALLARD, 28 St. 


Contributed by our readers. 
SHILLINGS /Ais month to R. V. 
Aubyn’s, Hove, Brighton. 


The pursuit of spiritualism, chiro- 
mancy, and the like, continues as rife as 
ever, and the mysterious unknown still 
has a charm, even for a practical, money-making 
generation. At first sight we are inclined to be 
pleased that the glamour of even a senseless folly 
should have power to move the dull spirit of this 
prosaic age, since some touch of the picturesque must 
needs be welcome. But there is the reverse side or 
the shield to consider. The credulous modern flies 
from clairvoyant to palmist, consults medium after 
medium, and spends much labour, time, and money in 


The Craze 
for Occult 
sciences. 


THE FIRESIDE CLUB. 


useless attempts to read the unrevealed future. And 
indeed he risks losing more than these— 


‘* For oftentimes these powers of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles to betray us, 
In deepest consequence ; " 


so that when, by mere coincidence, some promised 
trifle comes to pass, the mind is confirmed in its belief ; 
is dazzled by hope or plunged in despair, and is by 
either alike unfitted to pursue the common round of 
life. 


At this season, when we are, most 
of us, holiday-making near or far from 
home, which of us does not follow the 
common impulse of the tourist, to provide ourselves 
with some souvenir of the places we visit, to be a 
possession hereafter, and a remembrance of the pass- 
ing scene? On the certainty of our sharing and 
yielding to this natural inclination, the shopkeepers of 
every tourist-haunt stake largely, filling their windows 
with a thousand inutilities of local manufacture to 
catch the would-be buyer’s eye. We cannot escape 
the human fate—buy something we must, for ourselves 
or for those at home ; but why should we always buy, 
as most of us do, things of little beauty and less use? 
Why give your wife a gimcrack inkstand, with an un- 
recognisable view of Matlock, instead of buying there 
a copy of such-and-such a book, which you know she 
has expressed a wish for more than once, and which 
would form quite as real a souvenir, and be welcome 
into the bargain? Why buy tartan atrocities for 
your daughters (who cannot tell Gordon from 
Stewart), merely as souvenirs of Perth or Inverness, 
when a good pair of scissors, or a cycle-basket, or 
some adjunct for the camera, would serve your pur- 
pose as well, and theirs ever so much better? Even 
little gifts may be welcome for their own sakes and 
because they supply a real need, and such gifts are 
certainly the most effectual souvenirs. 


Useful 


Souvenirs. 





CHESS. 


By R. E. LEAN (Brighton). 
BLACK (7 pieces) 








Whi 


4, 

















WHITE (10 pieces) 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM ON p. 612. 


1, Q—Bz2, K—K2 (or a, 4). 2, Q—BS8, ch., K «Q. 

3, Kt—Kt6 mate. (a) Kt—B3. 
2, Q—Kt6, ch, K—Kz2. 3, 

Kt—R3. 2, Kt—Kt6, any move. 


Kt—Kt6 mate. (9) 
3, Q—Kt6 mate. 





